The COMMONWEALTH 
EDUCATION MINISTERS 
met in N icosia this week. John 
O’Leary looks at the barriers to 
uniform policy on student fees 
and considers what has 
changed and what not since the 
last conference, fouryears ago 
in Sri Lanka (page 10) 

Polemic or particular! ties? 
Universities are increasingly 
faced with the need to find 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
INCOME. Ray Footman 
describes the initiatives of the 
Conference of Uni versity 
Administrators in the 
direction of fu nd-ra i si ng ( page 

Science normal and I 

extraordinary: some scientific 
work readily fits an existing 
consensus; some dramatically 
violates it. Where does that 
leave the science teacher? 

Steve Shapin and Harry 
Collins discuss the needs and I 
problems of SCIENCE 
EDUCATION in the 1980s 
(page 13) 
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Closing down the OU 


The Open University is an exceptional 
university. Its pattern of variable and 
non-variable costs, of capital and 
recurrent expenditure, of overheads 
and consumables is quite unlike that of 
any other university. The Department 
of Education and Science is an inex- 
perienced funding agency. All the 
detailed expertise about how to 
finance universities is held by the 
University Grants Committee and the 
DES itself is responsible for only a few 
direct gram institutions, all of which 


( .... .... icuu 

to be relatively small and relatively 
simple in their financial profiles. So 
one of the most complex funding oper- 
ations in higher education has to be 
undertaken by one of the most inex- 
perienced funding agencies. 

The result is a disastrous gap 
between the OU's own assessment of 
its own financial futilre and the assess- 
| ment made by the DES. Sir Keith 
Joseph told the House of Commons 
select Committee last week that he did 
not accept that the OU faced n cut of 
flj.Sm by 1986 and announced that his 
prov'sjonnl allocations of £59. lm in 
1985 and £58.2m in 1986 were now firm 
decisions. The OU reacted angrily to 
both statement and announcement. It 
reaffirmed that the university did face 
substantial cuts of£3.3tn in the present 
£4m m 1985 a " d 8 further £6m in 

vi So , we , are faced with an irreconcila- 
Si™ ,a ? h of v,ews - According to the 
DES the OU has almost nothing to 

S about. According to the OU 
t has almost everything to worry 
about. The sheer disparity between 

i is alarming. In 

1981 the UGC and Salford University 
did not disagree about the actual 
impact that the cuts announced in that 

K ear would have on the university 
owever much (hey disagreed about 
me wisdom or the fairness of those 
cuts. There is no disagreement 
between the National Advisory Body 
and the polytechnics and colleges 
about the detailed financial impact of 
lls •j ec ° mmen dations for the 1984/85 
Pool allocation, however much dissent 
there may be about the appropriate- 


really come to grips with the financial 
characteristics of the OU. The depart- 
ment does seem to recognize that in 
every sense the university is a special 
case. Because of the heavy investment 
in both academic and technical terms 
that must be made before a single stu- 
dent is enrolled on a course, the costs 
of the OU are heavily front-loaded. If 
the conventional university can be 
compared with a car factory, the OU is 
more like a publishing house - with the 
crucial difference that its back-list can 
“arbitrarily cut by Sir Keith Joseph. 

The DES shows little sign of under- 
standing the constraints which the 
basic structure of the OU's operation 
impose on the university's freedom for 
manoeuvre. Its unofficial hints that 
cuts in academic staff might offer a way 
out demonstrate the depth of its igno- 
ra . nce ; E v e n if the relevant question of 
why the OU should be the first univer- 
sity to discard academic tenure is left to 
one side, it is clear that staff cuts unless 
they were truly massive would not 
enable the OU to absorb the cuts 
which the DES has thoughtlessly 
imposed. And staff cuts and course 
cancellations - for the one leads inex- 
orably to the other - would be like a 

nilhlichpr cnluin. ...L l.i ■ 


this basic factual agreement between 
the university and its Sunder. Some- 

administrative and financial relation- 
ship which permits such wide variation 

aBRJSKMft- 

difficult to believe that the DES has 


----v — — ~ viuw - wuuiu uc iixe a 

publisher solving his cosh problems by 
cunailmR his list of forthcoming 
books, which of course simply leads to 
an even deeper cash crisis in the future. 

So the first conclusion thut can he 
reached about the present disagree- 
ment between the OU and the DES is 
that Government departments, 
however good they may be at politics, 
are indifferent ana ignorant managers. 
The tentative moves a few years ago to 
®*PjP» the possibility of the OU being 
funded through the UGC like all the 
other universities petered out. But the 
recent emergence of a UGC7NAB 
duopoly in higher education funding 
and planning makes It urgent that now 
attention should be given to the posi- 
Jion of the OU. The fact that both 
bodies are ureing their dependent 
Institutions to become more involved 
in continuing education, which is also 
for ffln nt area, of development 
IS” lhc offec tive exclu- 
sion of the OU increasingly anoma- 
lous. Even if the DES had not been 
incom pe‘ent custodian 
of the OU s future, there would be a 
strong case for ending the present 
direct grant arrangement. 

However it would be naive to see the 

ft! ^,;i h d K ecmen J sim Piy in terms of 
hS S between the sophistication of 
DP<?y ft an .i ,he inexperience of the 
DES. For beneath the clash of views 
about the effects of Sir Keith’s cuts m 
the university lurks a more fundamen- 


The priorities of science 


tal disagreement about the future 
direction of the OU. To put it n( its 
simplest, present ministers take the 
view that the OU has done its work and 
should not sit back, while the OU 
believes that with the new nge of con- 
tinuing education about to dawn the 
university has only just begun the job it 
was designed for back in the 1960s. So 
(he DES's policy is one of retrench- 
ment while the OU’s is one of growth. 

The clearest sign of this fundamental 
disagreement is the Government's 
approach to the OU's involvement in 
continuing education. It has insisted 
that the university's continuing educa- 
tion programmes should be self- 
financing, despite the fact reiterated in 
both UGC and NAB continuing 
education group reports tht this is such 
a slippery concept that no one has hcen 
able to pick it up off the fiiiHiicinl floor. 
D?rn??m tllc DES insisted thm the 
"S NUr money made available to the 
OU should be a strictly repayable loan, 
which seemed to suggest that while the 
department knew that the OU's exper- 
tise in this area was so great (hat it Imd 
to receive some money it was given 
with the maximum ill grace. Thiril, the 
contrast between the lavish funding of 
the untried Open Tech project and die 
parsimonious treatment of the experi- 
enced Open University is an eloquent 
demonstration of the Government’s 
prejudiced priorities. 

The Government cannot have it 
both ways. If the OU is to enter a 
period of sedate middle age, the drive 
towards continuing education in the 
conventional university and the poly- 
technic and college sectors is without 
substance. But if continuing education 
is truly the wave of the future, the OU 
because of Its unrivalled experience in 
distance learning and in appealing to 
non-traditional students must have n 
central role to play. In the end the DES 
will have to decide whether its political 
antipathy to the OU should be given 
greater weight than its fear of the 
Manpower Services Commission 
steamroller. 

Yet the debate should not be 
reduced to such crude realpoMik. The 
OU has been a great success story. Ask 
any foreign observer of British higher 
education. It has immeasurably 
enriched out view of a liberal higher 
education for all, or at any rate the 
common man and woman in its first 15 
years. In its second 15 years it has the 
potential to play a similarly creative 
role in the development of continuing 
education, a task of such crucial impor- 
tance to the upgrading of our skills and 
the regeneration of our culture. 


Yes my sweet love. 

Kiss me again. 

Aoah 

Ooooh. 

Do you know something my UtUtMU 
shrlim,? This Is the 
Day I f ve ever had. 

And me. And me. 

I’ve forgotten nil about that stih ibd 
Silly silly thesis. 

And you're not thinking about yonro 
lecture notes are you? 

A million miles away, m 


f i 


Social scientists who study science pol- 
icy are apt to be amused at the efforts 
of natural scientists to solve political 
SomelJ ’re es > amusement 
J22J ^distress at their more extrava- 
ganl colleagues 'insistence that 


f°rsdcncc research in universities. 

rJr® » 8 * u!ture and Food Research 
Council, and now the unloved Natural 
Emdronment Research Council are 
jgyetop4ngq»^brateplans to help bit U 


A few steps are in hand to pull 
SRST toe information needed. The 
a ?™ te 8y group to estimate 
:hunks of exist- 
C 
1 


impact ol 
research, 


Research Cou 




1 ment Is having such a good time are 

Isn’t it wonderful when you feel soda 
to someone that you’re almost « 
being? 

A single body. 

A single ego. 

But still of course with our indtpK 
dencc intact. 

Absolutely. Both living our own In 
alongside each other. 

And yet this time last Christmas r 
were just two people who passed eac 
other in the departmental corridor. 
Two names in the prospectus. 

Just two members of the General Act 
demic Board. 

Not any more. 

Never again. 

Aaah. 

Ooooh. 

And you’re sure you liked my pressafi 
Loved it. Just what 1 wanted, Can 1 ' 
wait to sec their eyes when I walk it 
with it on the first day of term. He besi 
briefcase in the faculty. 

It’s real leather, yon know. 

1 know my sweet. 

And with an extra wide gusset forpv 
big fat books. 

Is that what they really said? Oh you 
funny funny shrimp face. And dJdytw 
like yours? 

You know 1 did. Such lowly boqJu.sj 
clever. That beautlftil Fay Weldon a* 
(hat naughty Anais Nln. 

We’ll read some tonight. Perhaps 
one about the evil baron. Before me 
late night film. . a 

Oh yes please. But alter fa ”*• 
champagne. 

And the liqueur chocolates. Yumn) 
scrumptious. , .■ 

SUly Boy. And if you are good you"® 
have the Tfa Marla. Such a baby- Sw 
1 a baby. 

I am really just a little boy. 
Course you are. Come to Muawff l?f 
another kiss. 

Aaah. 

Ooh, 

Darling? 

Yes? 

Is not this magic? The log fi* ^ 

fairy fights. Vivaldi on 

the rain pattering on the wut£»w- 


What is it princess. Tell me - 1 
Do yon think it Is really all rigid 


In the columns of The THm 
Quite safe my pretty n ul ^ 
Quite safe. 

Sure? ^ , .. jw 

Sure, li is Boxing D»y- SfiS 


lAaah. 

Oooh. 


place in 
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Fee review 

iromised 

by Brooke 

by John O’Leary 

Mi Peter Brooke, under-secretary for 
UdJer education, reacting to strong 
moire from other Commonwealth 
Ministers, has agreed to a review of the 
Government's policy of full-cost fees 
for overeeas students. But he warned 
his counterparts that there was little 
chance of a change of heart. 

Hie ministers are to meet again 
!' before the Unesco general conference 
l in 15 months’ time to hear reports from 
’ Britain and the other Commonwealth 
I countries now charging differential 
> lm for foreign students. 

- It was the nearest Mr Brooke came 
to offering any concession on the 
British policy, which was the subject of 
consistent and sometimes emotional 
oritidim during last week's meeting of 
Commonwealth education ministers, 
in Nicosia. At one stage, there were 
even fears that he would feel unable to 
sign a statement on student mobility if 
.. h called for reductions in fees. 

However, delicate negotiations over 
the drafting of the statement produced 
' a paragraph which declared: “Our 
'overwhelming belief that, reflecting 
the benefit to the host country from 
■ ■ receiving Commonwealth students 
,.ind with a view to preserving Com- 
r DHnwealth links, fees or equivalent 
. ranges levied on students from other 
Commonwealth countries should be 
: N than ‘full cost’.” 

■ Support far the 28 recommenda- 
twas of the standing committee on 
5*2® mobility, again including fees 
rotations, was also described as over- 

! widining. Sir Shridath Ramphal, the 
wtnmonwealth secretary-general, 

, JjSww the worried British delegation 
j the word was “a term of art" of 
Btrmajlflnal conferences, indienting 
If® 8 S™? rather than emphasizing 
“nngtbof feeling, 1 e 

i .“ewhere, the statement registered 
nc irnnhlere’ sense of disappointment 

■ itlyy a ^ ut educational Inter- 

■ ®wge. It warned of the danger of a 
«wward spiral in mobility between 
®“ oaw «alth countries and added: 
We believe this rising tide of protec- 

• must and can be halted.” 
i J*® , m 'nisters also promised to 
pomote consultations beween gov- 
r 'jhenever major adjust- 

t Comm^ cct l n § ®tudents from other 
2S5Wrt< countries are contem- 
' Wu r add,tIonal meetin 8 next 
L rv jJJ lad t a “e« progress towards 

.1- Sdtt!«2L' Sf* 1, rcc °ntmendations 
what practical and col- 
1 Sfe asures ““Id be taken lo 

to the?*?, for a ddllional funds 

KrV1C “ '° 


SSlthJcatoh 

SSNindS 
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Union fights union for a place 
in the TUC’s second XI 






Higher education’s two top union 
officials are locked In a battle for a 
place on the trade union movement's 
highest policy-making body. 

The general secretaries of the 
university teachers’ union and (he 
college lecturers’ union are among 28 
hopefuls nominated for the contest to 
fill the 11 seats for unions with fewer 
than 100,000 members on the TUC 
general council. 

It Is the first time the two unions 
have met In such a public struggle, 
and the chances of both being suc- 
cessful are negligible. 

Ms Diana Warwick, general 
secretary of the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers, tried unsuccessful- 
ly last year only months after taking 
the lop job in the union. Mr Peter 
Dawson, general secretary or the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education, tried 
tn 1981 - his appearance on a 
right-wing slate provoking a crisis 


Vice chancellors face pay 
crisis on both fronts 


by David Jobbins 

Union leaders this week firmly rejected an improved 4.75 
per cent pay offer to university lecturers which vice 
chancellors regard as their final word. And the Treasury has 
stamped on appeals from the vice chancellors for Govern- 
ment aid to help the universities pay a 6.9 percent two-stage 
award for National Health Service doctors and dentists to 
3,000 clinical academics. 

The Government, which is making 80 per cent of the 
difference between the 3 per cent cash limit and the award 
available to the NHS, has previously given similar help to 
the universities from the contingency reserves. This year, 
Treasury ministers have said the universities should find (he 
money to fund the award from their own resources, 
rebuffing n request from the vice chancellors which had the 
support of education ministers. 

Inis new financial crisis racing the universities will be 
considered by vice chancellors at their key meeting on 
September 22, when they will have to decide between 
breaching the principle of parity between the clinicals and 
NHS staff established in 1968 by the Prices and Incomes 
Board and possibly asking universities without medical 
schools to subsidise those which have them. 

This week's meeting of Committee A was acrimonious, 
with the Association of University Teachers negotiators 
angry that the vice chancellors were not prepared to move 
further towards meeting their demands for protection from 
the effects of inflation, erosion of salary levels, and 
improvements in salary structure. ... 

The employers offered 4.75 per cent across the board 
after failing to sell a package offering 4.25 for all except 
some 15,000 on the top of each main scale and on the 
professorial average who would receive 5 per cent: 


A previous informal offer of 4.2 per cent across the board 
and ±230 for 8,500 academics on the top of the lecturer scale 
was rejected by the AUT's council In May, so the latest 
offer is a big improvement on the formal position of 3 per 
cent. The employers regard it as in line with settlements 
with the non-tcacning unions and are staling firmly they can 
afford no more. 

The ehrlier Informal offer would have yielded an increase 
from £14,125 to £14,948 for the staff at the top of the 
lecturer scale. They would do less well under the employers* 
suggested package, receiving £14,831 instead. 

But staff at the top of the senior lecturer scale and on the 
professorial average would do far better - £17,771 Instead 
of £17,636 for the first group and £21 ,3 15 Instead of£2 1 , 153 
for the professors. . 

No new moves are likely before the vice chancellors 
discussions in September - and the AUT is gambling on a 
helpful spin-off from the further education lecturers’ 
arbitration award. 

The vice chancellors are bitterly disappointed (hat their 
plea to ministers over the clinical question has failed find 
they are under pressure from the AuT, the British Medical 
Association and British Dental Association to honour the 
award regardless of the announcement from Sir Keith 
Joseph. Tne amount of money involved is not large - 80 per 
cent of the difference between the cash limit ana the NHS 
award is about £800,000. 

Treasury ministers have indicated they see their decision 
as no reason to abrogate the principle of parity. The 
union and professional associations will fight hard to 
maintain the parity principle. Ms Diana Warwick, 
general secretary of the AUT, said that giving money to 
the DHSS while withholding it from the DES was 
“discrimination of the worst kind . 


within his delegation. 

There have been no such Internal 
controversies this year. Ms War- 
wick’s Intention to try again was 
made clear Immediately she tasted 
certain defeat last year. Highly Infor- 
mal approaches to Nalfhc to sound 
ant whether It would support her this 
year were rebuffed, wltn the public 
sector union committed in principle 
by Its executive lo contest the election 
Itself. 

Last year too Nalfhc declined to 
support Ms Warwick, making clear 
that In the first round of elections 
under the new system which gives 
automatic seats to the big unions and 
a scramble for the 11 reserved seats 
for the rest It would back the incum- 
bents. 

All 11 elected Iasi year are seeking 
re-election and the pre-congress 
manoeuvering is yet to start In ear- 
nest. Voting Is at the congress in 
Brighton early next month. 


NAB to stay - 
with changes 

The National Advisory Body is here to 
stay. Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of 
State for Education and Science, con- 
firmed this week. And it has finally 
been joined by a parallel group which 
will deal with the 21 voluntary col- 
leges. 

Only two changes arc beipg made in 
the reconstituted NAB, which will 
take over in February next year. The 
first Involves a change of name, to take 
account of its expanded remit outside 
local authority institutions, making its 
Dill title the National Advisory Body 
for Public Sector Higher Education. 

The second change is to increase the 
membership of the NAB board to 29 


membership ot the in ah tnara to I'f 
, by adding two members representing 
-industry, commerce and the profes- 
sions. This had been requested by the 


representing 
the profes- 


Confederation of British Industry, 
which already had one seat on the 

board. 1 

Other cases for representation, not- 
ably from the Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers, were rejected. 
There will be no change to the commit- 
tee, other than to admit representa- 
tives from the voluntary colleges as 
observers. The names of appointees, 
will be announced later in the year. 

Dr David Harrison, vice chancellor 
of Keele University who is soon to 
move to Exeter University, is lo chair 
the new 13-member Voluntary Sector 
Consultative Council which will advise 
both the NAB and Sir Keith. . 



London polys face new £lm cuts 


Srtsas 

hid tiwB principals, when they had 

riVemsplvcs h? 

tehure, the 
legisla 

'^^fftfriiamentary timetable 

2* fflJiSf he would initiate 


by Karen Gold 

Inner London’s five polytechnics could 
lose £lm each from their. 1985/6 
budgets under contingency spending 
plans for the rate-capped Inrter Lon- 
don Education Authority. • 

The authority this week published 
details of how it would make the £75m 
cuts needed to meet the spending 
target of £900m imposed on it by lhc 
Government for 1985/86. , . 

Further and higher education si 
share would be £13m, £7m pf which 


topping-up which the capital 'S 
polytechnics apd colleges received. . 

More thah 300 teaching and 250 
non-teaching posts in further and high- 
er education would go, according to 
tfie' paper which lists the authority s 
spending priorities as well as its pre- 
lected cuts. Fifty thousand copies, at q 
cost of £10,000 wU! be sent out across 
London in the autumn. ; . 

, The Merchant- Navy ; College at 
GreenbUhe, which loir its advanced 
- iybrk .il 1 <hfe'Nat!oiihl Advisory Body 


1984/85 planning exercise, would close 
after two years, saving £300,000. 

The Test of the cuts would be made 
in equipment and buildings, reducing 
non-advanced courses ana support for 
the Youth Training Scheme in col- 
leges, and discretionary student 
grants. 

Adult education would be, even 
harder hit, with compulsory redundan- 
cies among' part-time staff, and -more 
than 1,000 full and part-time jobs to 
go. Fees would increase, including a 
rise in- the concessionary fee to nen- 


£5. 

The ILEA .was one of three author- 
ities amdng the 18 selected for rate- 
capping by the Government which will 
have their spending reduced by 1.5 per 
cent rather than ju$t frozen in i 985/86. 

The ; ponsultafive document offers 
Londoners two options: compliance 
with tfae Government’s expenditure 
limit and all tht listed cuts, or making 
an ILEA budget which would include, 
some savings but. also implement some 
F new - developments. 


The savings, which mean 5300 jobs 
would go across the authority, were 
drawn up by the education offices as 
those which could be implemented in a 


ILEA finaned subcommittee. 

He expected the outcome of the 
consultations to be massive protests to 
tht Government and did not rule out 
breaking the law to oppose such cuts. 

Mr Patricl} Jenkin, Secretary of State 
for the Environment, has announced 




ILEA when the metropolitan author- 
ities are abolished in 1986. It will have 
58 members, two from each par- 
liamentary constituency. 

But the Boundary Commission is to 
draw up single member constituencies 
for subsequent elections. For the first 
three years, the Government wifi be. 
able to determine the authority's 
budget, rates and numbers of em- 
ployees. The authority will also be 
subject to a statutory review, not later 
than Mrirdh H991. 
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nlE TlMES« UCHEREDUCATIONSUPPLEMENT iRM 


Sir,- You repotted on July 13 (hat the 
Polytechnic Council for the Education 
of Teachers is concerned about the 
distorting effects on the structure of 
BEd courses, of last year’s Depart- 
ment of Education and Science circu- 
lar relating to the approval of teacher 
training courses. “Wenre not prepared 
to distort course structure to facilitate 
transfer to another course without loss 
of time. Neither would we expect our 
colleagues responsible for other 
courses to do so.” 

The PCET may be interested to 
leant that a number of successful BEd 
courses have been approved by the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards with structures which specifi- 
cally facilitate transfer to another 
course without loss of rime (in most 
cases using the 2 + 2 model where a 


The transfer of trainee teachers 


DipHE forms the first cycle). These 
courses have been planned, not to 
provide an "escape route” for “profes- 
sionally inadequate" students, but to 
allow a real measure of choice to 
students who wish to defer the final 
decision on their degree pathway/ 
career choice until they have had an 
opportunity to experience a variety of 
subject and professional studies. 

Nevertheless, such courses would 
also be capable of providing for 
academically successful students who 
cither find they are (or who are found 
to be) unsuited to teaching by the lime 
they reach the later stages of their BEd 
course. There are in fact a number of 
possible structures capable of provid- 
ing considerably more flexibility than 
the PCET appears to believe is possi- 
ble, and there arc sound educational 


reasons for exploiting them to the full 
rather ihan expecting 18-year-olds to 
undertake four years of specialist pro- 
fessional training only to he advised to 
transfer to another course for a further 
two years, if they then find they do not 
wish to teach. 

Yours faithfully, 

ANGELA COOPER, 

Council for National Academic 
Awards, 

344-354 Gray's Inn Road, WC1. 

Sir, - There is some odd, and perhaps 
rather panicky, logic in the Polytechnic 
Council for the Education oFTeachcrs’ 
views on the transfer of students from 
BEd to BA courses. Surely the 
academics worried about the effects of 
an early "escape route” (itself a term 
indicating some ambivalence about the 


merits of life within the “professionul” 
compound) should be these receiving 
the escapees not those who have to let 
them go. 

Almost a decade of experience oil 
the Oxford Polytechnic modular 
course suggests tlmt this is not a 
significant problem, and indeed en- 
hances the chance of completion by the 
"escaping” students, with considerable 
savings to their finnncinl sponsors. The 
tutors of these students, mid of those 
who go on to train us teachers nre 
puzzled, and even offended, by the 
unsubtlc and defensive antithesis of 
professionally orienlulcd practice mid 
“straight academic work". 

Yours faithfully, 

DAVID WATSON, 

Dean, Modular Course, 

Oxford Polytechnic. 


Support where 
support is due 

Sir, - The admirable »»rnin« 
protest concerning ife foatl? 
Open University (THEsth* 
deserves ergento^f^ 
genuine educationist e£ ! 

The OU was the best Who* 
education in my time. K-SSj 
lo perform a temporary task 
developing service, which it wrfo 
with especial benefit to 


Primary practice Prison study 


Sir, - I hope you will allow me to 
comment on your report of July 13, 
headed “Chefmer gets n clean hill”. 
This referred essentially to HMI in- 
spection of this institute's new BEd. 
The support given to us by HMI as 
noted in your report is most encourag- 
ing. However, I would like lo point out 
that the emphasis given in your article 
to the bias towards secondary training 
does not accurately reflect HMI com- 
men!. There was no general criticism 
of insufficient primary practice in the 
new course. How could there be? Even 
as originally planned, students for the 
5 to 11 age range were to complete 2U 
weeks of block practice and a further 
oi half days in primary schools. This 
group were to spend only five halfdays 
in secondary schools. 

It is true that students for the 9 to 13 
age range had the opportunity to spend 
more time in secondary experience, 
even then their compulsory maximum 
m that area would have been five 
weeks (out of 20) block practice and 21 
half days foul of 6fi) intermittent 
practice. 


. 1“ facl - as you note, when the HMI 
visit occurred we were nlready nego- 
tiating modification of ugc range train* 
mg and consequently of teaching prac- 
tice placement in both its Tonus. This 
has now been agreed. As we are 
particularly pleased with the shape of 
our new BEd with its professional 
emphasis and its very considerable 
involvement with primary schools I 
would appreciate me opportunity to 
set the record straight. 

Yours faithfully, 

B. L. UNDERWOOD, 

» OiRlmcr Institute of Higher Educa- 

:^|^P n, j- • 

Brentwood, ,Eisex. 

Sociobiology 

fewS 1 J U n T e 22 ™ e THES reported 
i»ir Edmund Leach s comments on mv 
moKHimum Nwre and Bioculturai 
Evofiiiiori (Allen & Unwin, 1984). 

* ae spate of bad books about 
human spciobiology,” Leach states in 
ms opening salvo, "shows no sign oT 
abating. Although the author of this 
one quotes from Emil Durkheim and 
Vilfredo Pareto, the voice and the 

The facts are quite different. Durb- 
' kchn s-.tvQrk fe central in my book: 

mpjPt'n ‘ it*" ,* >r fi Surrics to compic- 
naen purkhemt’s theory df religion by 
considering the cultural evolution that 
might have been necessary to justify ' 
. Ws famous equation of. god and socf- 
ety. Important, too, are such scholars ., 
M«8 en M T ^ Fl S“ d * Sumrier. Weber, 
othei M “ rdock » Unski , among 

? ^ arS ‘ Pareto. along with 
has accounted for: the Tareest 


3 Sir, - The letter written by Edward 
. Lewis on changing prison attitudes 
(THES. July 6) contains several state- 
ments which are either naive or incor- 
rect. 

As a former inmate of HM Prison 
Wandsworth, Mr Lewis should know 
tt well as anybody that the joint Home 
Office-Open University scheme pre- 
cludes the teaching and examination of 
OU courses in non-association alloca- 
tion prisons. It was not the “uniformed 
and administrative staff’ at Wand- 
sworth who “blocked” Mr Lewis's OU 
studies, but joint Home Office and 
Open University policy. As far as 
Wandsworth is concerned, that policy 
is well-founded upon the impractica- 
bility of running long-term, audio- 
visual courses ip a short-stay, non- 
association establishment where tele- 
vision and tape recorders are not 
permitted. 

Nor is it correct that Mr Lewis was 
told his “involvement with the OU was 
merely a means to easing life in 
prison '. As eduention officer nl HM 
Prison Wandsworth during the lime of 
Mr Lewis' imprisonment, 1 know he 
was told everything would be done in 
an attempt to enable him to sit OU 
examinations at Wandsworth, even 
though such an arrangement would lie 
outside bath Home Office and Open 
Un yerslty policies. And ideed the 
OU s London counselling service nhd 
the Home Office had to make special 
arrangements for Mr Lewis to sil 
examinations at Wandsworth. 

Mr Lewis might have pointed out in 
his letter that the function of Wand- 
sworth is not the making of ad hoc 
special arrangements upon demand 
tram individual inmates, but the 
allocation of recently-sentenced pris- 
oners to establishments where per- 
manently organized facilities for OU 

breaking work; but on this occasion he 
could have written less unkindly 

gy honours me, a . sociologist, too 
much and is disrespectful of Wilson It 
also misrepresents the truth. 

Professor Wilson has suggested to 
me a possible way out of the widely 
recognized bankruptcy of “cultural 
science . Indeed, he (along with such 
other evolution ary schblars as Dob- 
zhansky, Wynne- Edwards, Brown, 

Triw~° n n / V? xand ^ r - Campbell, 
: Tnvere - Dawkras, ; Durham, Irons, 

• Barash). has taught mo very much. But 
*U° taken issue with . him. 



Education hi prison: a life-enhancing experience 


study, sporting activities, vocational 
training, Bnd (he like, exist. In Mr 
Lewis' case, he was allocated from 
Wandsworth in the normal way to HM 
Prison Ford where the Open Universi- 
ty maintains an examination centre 
and ttiiorinl facilities. 

. 1/ Mr Lewis is genuinely interested 
m improving prison cducnlion In the 
woke or the Government's limited 
reponse to recommendations on pris- 
oner education made by the Par- 
ua men lary Select Committee on 
Education, Science and the Arts, he 
would not have misrepresented condi- 
tions of general education at Wand- 
sworth ax "a soft option'*. The prison 
education service need to build from a 
position of strength, the strength at 
large maximum-security establish- 
ments such as Wandsworth being that 
education is seen by both uniformed 
and administrative staff not as a soft 

constitute more specific etiological 
Likewise, directions to 
the city of London are necessarily less 
specific than directions to a particular 


option hut as one of the few Ijfo- 
cnhiincing experiences open to prison 
inmates. Prisoners, and ex-prisoners, 


address in the city. 


if 

-.".I 


inure™, me oook is to: an extent an 
attempt to develop his theory of sentiC 
ments and residues and to affect a 
bridge between it .aqd ethnography; 
comparative animal studies, and the 
sociobiologl cal! branch df evolutionary 
biology. Leach's statement fc bizte, 

Ac:tn' W mn'. i-.’. l-Ii i 


r2?°lte ? of .8fenuine, nonself-serv* 
log, altruism lit Homo sapiens ~ an 
. hypothesis - that sodobiqlogists in 
fSg " hHVe SOm - difficull y enter- 
Sir Edmund Leach reports mv 
UH bas?d 00 tohypoth- 
, iltria ! e predispositions 
mid Cult lira 1-environmentaJ factors 
cooperate^ to determine human be- 
I? t s °?W l,r al forms’*, “In 
HlZ&jF !*'' hc continues, “this is ' 

. 2SE&& 5™f- >ny 


J r :M r »m.<a;i- 3 .~j * •* r.’ - 


p pepc»that-tlierearevariolis sons: 
of hypotheses. Sonje, . like the above; 

■ ^nd have 1 only i 

• PfOpaedeufic function: eg. to nudge 
- !»sder in a given direct/on: Others 


fwotheses are crucial in my 
i^ 1, .referred to as the 
biocuUural principle”, and italicized 
on pI07.for the reader’s convenience, 
states: Fitness-enhancing sociocultu- 
. rat behaviors are favourably selected, 
and then react on natural selection by 
Influencing the distribution of genetic 
material and the distribution of 
b jfl avi ° rs I*™ are assoc/- 

■ JJjJ ff *■ 1110 second concerns the 
Plndpfcof natural selection and the 

■ SSSirt °f.i re ^-^ v ? “daptiveness 
that behavlorally translates that prind- 
plc into what some evolutionists term 
the madmizaupn (or optimality) prin- 

c I to the extent that organisms 

^ er , l ^ e influence of* natural 
selection, they tend lo behave in such a 

1 SKAff maximlz ffalr inclusive 

S P S ,and,n 8 of them; the ; volume, 
indeed any work bearing on sodobiol- 

. bb Pu spe ^ Slr Edmund 
. wach s review" shows no awareness 
°ffhc importance of either; 

in lhe review are 

Sfe^ s ^! aient,on briefl y'n few 

rfuSf “"‘versais (and: innate pn-' 
nE S'° my interest are 23 Ih 
r 9nd are Rw presented In 
tubular form on p!05 before belho . 


inmates, rnsoners, and cx-prisoners, 
who make unjustifiable dumb upon 
the system, or who misrepresent facts 
from a self-centred viewpoint, do little 
except undermine in the minds of 
members of the Government efforts 
being made by the “uniformed ami 
administrative stnfrs’’ to improve the 
quality of life in prison. 

If Mr Lewis thinks an improvement 
in prison eduention wilt he brought 
about by changing staff altitudes, then 
hc should hc aware it is the practice of 
uniformed and civilian staff to treat nil 
prisoners equally- OU student or not. 

Yours Sincerely, 

MALCOLM INNES-BROWN, 
Department of Educational Policy and 
Administrative. Studies, University of 
Calgary, Alta., Canada. 

chapters 4 to 9. Regretfully, I do not 
recognize, except as ethnographic re- 
view, many of those attributed to me 
by Leach. 

2. My critic may be correct in the 
assertion that so-called incestuous 
marriages are more common than my 
data Indicate. But his understanding of 
}hc evolutionary (genetic) problem of 
incestuous relations stultifies his posi- 
tion; no one denies that incest can 
result in "fertile mating". That is not 
the Mint. The point concerns the 
relative fertility of the offspring of such 
matings. 

. jK^e.my reviewer, I do not know 
what rational seif-identification" re- 
fers to. Perhaps Leach meant to say 
relanonal seif-identification": but 
then he should have had no difficulty 
understanding the concept on the basis 
of a knowledge of G. H. Mead’s soda] 
psychology alone. 

. In conclusion, because I have often 
had reason to admire Sir Edmund 
Leach s own work, I have no option 
but. to conjecture that upon noticing 
my positive discussion of Wilson's 
Work, in the very first chapter, he 
became aJmlc impatient and annoyed 
with me. Whereupon he turned tp the 
Yerbose iiidex” for reading guidance. 
Reading a book backwards, however, ' 
£T?l no 9 ne ’, least of aU thi. people 
for whom book reviews are 1 written- 


ary work of a friend thr«SI 
foundation course; as an ei 
one would almost regard it uiah. 
worth a degree. My wife and i. 
ourselves contributirtg to i ®js 
found further reason to appreciut& 
OU's high standards and receptirw* 
to innovation. I should be km t 
join with others in its defend 
Yours sincerely, 

HAROLD F. BROOKS, 
Emeritus Professor of English iua 
turc, 

University of London. 

That'll do nicely 

Sir, - At the end of a dhphitlqb 
passed in wondering hot? to jig 
the timetable to accommodate in 
of around 128 students with d 
eight academic staff, 11 trass pi 
relief to read In your column I 
details of the Butcher Report tatok 
information technology skills 4r 
tngc {THES, July 27). I noted rt 
increasing gratification that 
Industry Is ready to supply b 
executives as vMIng professors ti 
to help with the supply of kdn 
. . and will also "... pffii 
consultancy and employment o®» 
t uni tics for academics to enubitBa 
to increase their earnings”. W 
increasing incredulity I read ik 
. . very expensive equipment n 
be given ns loans or gifts • . 

I don’t wish to appear greed;. Fi 
the time being, one visiting prcb* 
and a couple of lecturers will softs 
Immediate problems, though a 
might need more If the Depart** 
of Education and Science am a 
University Grants Commllleeui* 

S i allowed us to recrull more* 
cuts. As for the expensive e# 
ment, our needs nre modest -o«< 
two VAX 11/780s will keep usbff 
to be going on with, (At least into* 
students won’t have to 
between midnight and lie sort* 
lectures to get their com*** 
done.) Perhaps Mr Butcher o» 
Invite the industrialists logelhi iWJ 
with me on 0703 559122, ed® 5 * 
2386. 

Yours faithfully, 

D. W. BARRON, 

Department or Computer 
University of Southampton. 

Vintage Taylor 

three or four years in 
the pieces come to a rounded na^ 
with plenty of colour and hat 
“bite'*, but having 
verging oo acidity, of the , 
on its first appearance. JSW 
good vintage, don l yo u F*** 7 
Yours sincerely, 

TONY BELL, 

Easing shortage* 

ease polytechnic 

It may be of interest to yo ^ j0 ^ 
to know that demonstra . ^ 



An A to Z of who was who . . . 


by Paul Flather 

The biographies of every famous 
British figure, from llondicca and 
King Alfred to the late Nancy Aslor 
and Sir Winston Churchill, have 
been taken from 324 key and some- 
times rare reference books and in- 
cluded In a single alphabetical arc- 
hive. 

The first instalment of the new 
British Bibliographical Archive in 
microfiche form, compiled from En- 
glish language reference works origi- 
nally published between 1601 and 
1929, was launched in London last 
week. 

11 begins with a series of entries 
under Saint Aaron and by lhe time 
(he twelfth Instalment appears in 
1987, with its final entry for Arthur 
Zealley, a nineteenth century gov- 
ernor-general of Rhodesia, the arc- 
hive will run to 300,000 entries. 


Herr Klaus Saur (left) shows a copy of the microfiche archive to (from Zealley, a nineteenth century | 
lai Michael Holroyd, writer, Laureen Baillie, managing editor of the ernor-genera! of Rhodesia, the 
project, and writer Claire Tomalln. hive will run to 300,000 entrle! 

Efficiency study Brain drain 

. J surveys 

prompts concern show rise 

* _ mamhnre Thpu uinrp nltn rnnCPrnpH bV JOH Turnev 


by Ngaio Crequer 

University teachers claimed this week 
that the efficiency studies to be carried 
out at six universities, under the lcad- 
enhip of Sir Alex Jarratt, threatened 
to intrude into academic areas. 

Riey said that at a recent meeting 
between the steering group and un- 
jwis, Sir Alex had said the studies 
would include examination of the 
(sternal government and dccision- 
making policies of the universities. 

Although Sir Alex had pointed out 
that academic judgments and policies 
were specifically excluded from the 
terms of reference, the group would 
knk at the processes of government - 
bow things were done - but not the 
actual decision. The structures of uni- 
wrriw government, the chain of com- 
eluxT and so the academic input to 
decision making would be examined. 

Ms Diana Warwick, general secret- 
toy of the' Association of University 
Teadieis said: "We will be urging our 
knl associations to be extremely 
wglani in ensuring that the steering 
gfotip does not overstep that line. Wc 
wuid also be most concerned to be 
inwlvcd in any discussions about the 
nature of the line.” 

At the meeting, the non teaching 
ujtons urged that lhe inquiries be 
wiping, looking at academic areas 
also the poor pay of some of their 


members. They were also concerned 
that the exerase might turn into a 
vehicle for further cuts and privatiza- 
tion. Sir Alex said they intended 
objectivity and were not creatures of 
the Government. 

The six universities, Edinburgh, 
Essex, University College, London, 
Loughborough, Nottingham and Shef- 
field, will each appoint a study officer 
to be in charge of the inquiries. She or 
he will be assisted by a consultancy 
team, chosen by tender. A particular 
topic, such as purchasing policies or 
maintenance, will be studied at each 
university. Each topic will be studied 
by two universities. 

The inquiries will last about three 
months. The steering group will draw 
general conclusions From them and 
report to the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals no later 
than March, 1985. 

Sir Alex, chuirman of the steering 
group said: “The terms of reference 
make it absolutely dear that they are 
not to concern themselves with matters 
of academic policy, procedures or 


judgments. 

"However, Lhe committee is folly 
aware that there will be occasions 
where judgment will have to be exer- 
cised as to where the line should be 
drawn between those protected areas 
and their investigation into the effec- 
tiveness of universities' management." 


Young tries to heal breach 

Attempts to heal the breach between the minimum disruption for 1985/86. 
Manpower Services Commission In return this implied a joint rela- 
lhe Association of County Coun- tionship and one which allowed both 
l " e implementation of the sides to put MSC support in context 
lL- Pa P er Training for Jobs were with other plans for work-related 
53* “ft Ms week by Mr David NAFE. 

MSC chairman. “It seems to me to be a common 

A ctspute broke out after disclosure feature of both our positions. It is 

™nne conanisjion was seeking con- therefore surprising that much is now 
Si°f nDn advanced further educa- being made of this point. If there is a 
Saturn for giving back to local misunderstanding, which I .doubt, let 
M the same proportion of us talk about it and clear it up, Mr 
Ming deduced from NAFE in the Young writes. . . 

*T. e s “PP 0 rt Grant. But in fact the letter written to Mr 

has now written to Mr Geoffrey Holland, director of the 
:SL Merridaie - ACC education MSC, by Mr Gordon Cunningham. 
Sff ' , e *P re “ing surprise at the ACC education secretary did not offer 
flurlha 8 * eac tion, on the grounds the MSC control of all of NAFE. Ii 
Roo’«in.ii , ®® est ‘ on '^ or the commis- merely said that if the money was 
^ all of NAFE had returned to local authorities, then the 
R??° mthcAccit *ifinJune. commission would be given a Fonmrt 
jliW 8 ouj that the MSC was guarantee of involvement m local 

. ProSteift 8 offer U P in its own authority planning of foture program- 

• tk implementation of mes Fot NAFE where the MsC would 
- , ™per aimed at achieving be a major customer. 


surveys 
show rise 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
New evidence that more young British 
scientists are leaving the country came 
from two sources this week. A survey 
by the Biochemical Society shows a big 
increase in the number of graduate ana 
postgraduate biochemists going over- 
seas in 1983. And a report to the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Councils suggests that chemists who 
fail to get grants in the UK are going to 
Europe instead. 

The biochemistry figures will cause | 
particular concern as they appear to 
contradict a wider study for the 
SERC's Biotechnology Directorate 
published earlier this year. The earlier 
study, by the Institute of Manpower 
Studies at Sussex University, con- 
eluded that the biotechnology brain 
drain was a trickle rather than a flood, 
in the SERC’s words. 

The IMS study, looking at all 
biotechnology disciplines, concluded 
that around 30 biotechnologists a year 
were leaving Britain, though there was 
evidence the number was rising gently. 

Now the Biochemical Society's 
annual survey qr student destinations 
shows a sharp rise between 1982 and 
1983 in Hie number going abroad. 
More than 100 young biochemists went 
overseas for work or further training 
last year, compared with 67 the year 
before. And the rise was sleeper 
among more highly qualified resear- 
chers. Sixty-two new biochemistry 
PhD holders went abroad in 1983, 
compared with 34 in 1982. And the 
number of post-doctoral workers 
aoing abroad rose from eight to 24 
between 1982 and 1983. . 

Biochemists are all at least potential 
biotechnologists, although the society 
estimates that only around 5 per cent 
of biochemistry graduates work in lhe 
new biotechnology industries. The nse 
in post-doctoral emigration may be 
especially significant as this was the 
main loss identified in the IMS survey, 
which concentrated on more highly 
qualified workers, and this Is the stage 
when many scientists choose between 
academic research and a career m 
research-based industry. - 

In chemistry, the SERC study 


It Is being published by llerr Kluus 
Sttur, whose companies, based In 
Munich, New York, Paris, and Lon- 
don, have specialized in producing 
the kind of enormous reference 
works that most other publishers shy 
away from because of the low profit 
margin. 

Some £250,000 has been invested 
in the project, already welcomed 
by scholars. Including Mr Michael 
Foot, who said it would be of “Im- 
mense benefit”, Lord Asa Briggs, 
who deemed It a “landmark occa- 
sion”, and Professor A. L. Rowse, 
who described it as the most notable 
publication In the field since the 1885 
first publication of the Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

Two Important editorial decisions 
have been taken by Mr Paul Sievek- 
Ing, the archive editor, and his team: 
they have sought to redress the past 

Royal Society 
right to copy 

The Royal Society has made a strong 
plea for retention of the right to make 
single copies or research journals in 
any revision of copyright law. 


Professor Roger Elliott, has written to 
Mr Alexander Fletcher, under secret- 
ary at the Department of Trade and 
Industry, saying that scientists are very 
worried about moves to weaken “fair 
dealing" in photocopying. Hc says 
restrictions on the making of single 
copies of scientific articles would 
greatly damage the scientific com- 
munity. 

Protessor Elliott's letter is sup- 
ported by other leading scientific 
societies as well as the four natural 
science research councils and the Com- 
mittee of Vice Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals. Hc points out that the Royal 
Society, in common with other learned 
societies, is n major publisher, but secs 
"no evidence that single copying of 
articles in primary scientific journals in 
any way damages publishers’ in- 
comes". 


bins against female entries and they 
have interpreted British in the widest 
sense to include colonial figures 
wherever possible. 

The uses or the archive can be 
judged by the entry on a. single figure 
such as Joseph Addison (1672-1719), 
poet, essayist, statesman, wll and 
man of letters, friend of Pope, Swift, 
and Defoe: his entry comes from 38 
sources ranging from Jacob’s Poetic- 
al Register i 1723) to Low’s Dictionary 
of English History (1910) and Illus- 
trates his developing reputation over 
the centuries. 

Kaur Is already responsible for the 
British Library catalogue of Printed 
Books to 1975 , which the British 
Library hud touted unsuccessfully 
round publishing bouses until Kaur 
appeared, the Catalogue of Printed 
Music in the British Library Catalogue 
of Printed Books 1976182. 

appeals for 
journals 

have broken down because of the 
agency’s repeated attempts to reserve 
the right to take action on single 
copying. Some publishers insist that 
the fair dealing clause in the existing 
1956 Copyright Act docs not cover 


Tiie Royal Society supports the information policy. Most of the r 
proposals for o voluntary licensing port’s specific proposals arc ignored i 

scheme to be run by the Copyright rejected, including nn informant 
Licensing Agency which lias been set policy research unit Funded by II 
up by publishers and authors. But it is research councils and an Informatic 
strongly opposed to such licences Year campaign on the lines oi IT yei 
coven ng single copying. This should in 1982. 

neither Incur a royalty payment nor The response says that copyrigl 
need recording. Professor Elliott saw. reform will be brought forward assoc 

Negotiations between the CVCP as possible, bul gives no indicatic 
and the licensing agency on the scheme when this may happen, although tr 

Labour MPs support WEA 


single copying. 

The Royal Society letter was sent to 
the Department of Tirade and Industry 
rather than the Home Office, which 
normally takes the lead on copyright, 
because the DTI is handling the future 
of scientific and technical information. 

Last week, a DTI response to a 
report from the Cabinet Office's In- 
formation technology Advisory Panel 
announced that Mr Kenneth Baker, 
Minister Fot Information Technology, 
will now be responsible for coordinat- 
ing Government policy on commer- 
cialization of information. 

The rest of the formal response will 
disappoint the authors of the Cabinet 
Office report on Making a Business of 
Information, who wanted Govern- 
ment backing for new database soft- 
ware and moves to develop a coherent 
information policy. Most of the re- 
port’s specific proposals arc ignored or 
rejected, including nn information 
policy research unit funded by the 
research councils and an Information 
Year campaign on the lines of IT year 
in 1982. 

The response says that copyright 
reform will be brought forward as soon 
as possible, bul gives no indication 
when this may happen, although the 


A series of attacks on the Government 
over cuts in grant la the Workers' 
Educational Association have been 
launched by Labour MPs. 

More than 40 of them also put their 
names to an early day motion urging 
Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education ana Science, to rethink his 
whole policy on adult and continuing 
education. 

The motion expressed grave con- 
cern at the Government s present 
policy and regrets that plans to cut 
grants to the major providers, the 
WEA. and the extra mural depart- 
ments, have emerged at a time when 


expenditure should be increased to 
meet demand. . 

It goes on to suggest Sir Keith should 
reassess aduit education policy to take 
account of the need for adults to use 
longer periods of leisure to extend 
their knowledge and skills. 

Condemning the cuts in grant, Mr 
Giles Radice MP, Opposition spokes- 
man on education, referred to the 
WEA’s long record of organizing 
good, well supported courses. "The 
cuts threaten tnat record, And the 
association’s innovative work in the 
inner cities and amongst women and 
the unemployed are under threat". 


Pharmacy hopes dashed by UGC 


Origins, JZ . mi oi ixrtrc-naa 
thc Acc teelfin June. 


grant applications wmen are mnaeu, 
also found post-doctoral workers were 
likely emigres. When grants were 
turned down in chemistry, older re- 
searchers might take early retirement, 
while younger workers sought employ- 
ment elsewhere: 


The University Grants Committee has 
dashed hopes of a reprieve for Heriot- 
Watt University’s pharmacy depart- 
ment by saying next session s student 
intake must be its last. 

The UGC has told Heriof-Watt to 
axe the department in 1989, and is not 


to fund the transfer of pharmacy to the 
university’s proposed single site 
campus. 

Heriot-Watt’s principal. Dr Tom 
Johnston, said: "We certainly do not 
regard this as the final word In the 
matter.'' 


I pSwl^PP 011 10 students by em- 
> KffiJ -ta reduction in grant 

. sySr taffte ndoubledfrom ^ w 

’ , So; °* state for Educa- 

!' For 1 students 

1 ; ferthip UiXW ® n 8 ,n «riqp Scho- 
■riffij s to fi e 2£,' increase is from 
iM y • ' to) nn W , Sponsored' students 
a 'total of £1,600 
t&fi W hilii??' Sfodentsv from al| 
fix® 1 . v h ™ <heir auk « affected: 


*--7 hi nwiawriui uv sa iiipjw* ■ ■ > ■ ■ 

ge for New social work training council to aim for unified system 

sponsors dr.l.« meeting mDecemtar, when, » influence which could re^ilt from 


Respectfully, 

JOSEPH LdPREATO, ■ 
Professor*' ■ 

University of Texas af' Adsrin. . . 

"1 if 1 ' " * i "i J *' i m * * j 1 


Sunderland since 197/. 

B. E. HIRST, . Ar( mk! DttiP: 
Dfean of Faculty of AJ m 
Sun derland Polytechnic 

Leriers 

■ Tqesday morning- ^ $ 0 

short as possible 
side of the paper. J r he ii fix® 1 
.the right to cut or amra®. . • 

. decenary., *- : 


•A’lte'iyjlKEfnw-.a affected. 
- S? ^red 1 0 ^ students were 
' ^p5P'°yp* law year, over 

oo engineering 


The reconstituted social work training 
council aims to create a single unified 
system of qualifications in the disa- 
pllne even though many university 
academics are worried about how any 
merger of courses can be made to 

"After two balf-day «minara3aking 
stock of the long-running : 

training courses, the Central Council 
for Edncaiion and Training m Social 
Work, down from 65 to ^26 1 new 
members, has just called for a .new 
options paper on how to produce a 

"^THs amounts to a step backfrom ffie 

position reached at the former coun- 


cil's last meeting in December, when 0 
controversial pink Pap« produced bv 
a working party under Professor Phyl- 
lida Pareloe of Bristol University, 
recoqimepding a new iwo-ber training 
system, was discussed. 

y The coiindl yiU now consider a new 
naper,' prepared by officers and the 
chairman, Miss Joan Cooper, in the 
autumn arranging consultations with 
all interested pprties and drawing up-a 
timetable} eventually leading to a single 
social work training systefn. ' - : : 
ThereVibwoftraining was originally 
, siMldUn issifonowrnawldwpi^d 
dissatisfaction among those with .Cer- 
tificated Social Service awards, main- 


ly taken \in polytechnics qnd colleges, 
over apparently poor promotion pros- 
pects and low status compared to 
Certificate of Qualification in Social 
Work qualifiers, mainly from universi- 
ty courses. 

:There was also concern thy courses 
devised in the early 1970s were less 
appropriate in the austerity of the 
1980s, and many employers felt the 
CSS-CQSW distinction was inflexible 
and the CQSW courses did not quite 
produce the kin(L of social workers 


they: wonted. 

.University acndcnilcs ; however nre 
still iedheerned about the implications 
for validation; lowering of entry re- 


quirements and encroaching employer 
influence, which could result from a 
course merger, though they welcome 
the council's decision to allow further 
debate. • 

The Standing Conference of Heads 
of CQSW courses is to prepare a 
detailed statement of its position in the 
autumn. Mr Bernard Davis, Warwick 
University, convener of the group, 
said there wasstill concern that courses 
might become too narrowly vocational 
ioring current emphasis on teaching 
"critical understanding".. Professor 
Robert Pinker of the London school of 
Economics said he now looked for- 
ward to "a genuine debate. M 
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SATURDAY and 
SUNDAY 

During Hie first three days of next 
week, I shall be ut ihc University of 
Guelph, about 60 miles from St 
Catharines, attending meetings of a 
national association within the 
framework of the Canadian Learned 
Societies Conference, of which more 
later. Normally, when mv departure 
to an academic conference is immi- 
nent, afflicted by a vague sense of 

f uirt at deserting my wife and cfiif- 
ren, for however short a time. I do 
odd jobs around the house, mow the 
lawn, edge borders and so on, in mild 
expiation. 

Not this weekend, however. The 
Cunadian Secondary Schools Row- 
Championships arc being held in 
St Cutharmcs on these two days, and 
my elder son is to compete in an eight 
and a coxed four. On Saturday, die 
heats take place and my son! two 
boats - he is stroke of both - qualify 
for the finals. H 3 

_I drive over to Guelph in late 
afternoon sunshine through the smil- 
ing southern Ontario landscape. The 
university campus is very beautiful at 
this time of dny and I leave the 
campus, locate my hotel and install 
myself comfortably there. 




which time less than half the agenda 
is completed, I slip out. As I grow 
older, my a I lent ion span seems to 
diminish, or is it just that I am 
becoming more selective over the 
matters upon which I focus my 
attention? The latter, I hope. 

, lit the evening, the association’s 
1 nanouet, held in a local restaurant. 
1 Food very ordinary, but company 
3 enjoyable. I sit next to a very enter- 
taining QutfMcoise. Despite onerous 
duties at a post-secondary college in 
L Montreal, sne has published a novel. 

- a volume of poems and a critical 
work on the important Frcnch-Cana- 
dian writer, Anne HcSbert. 

She recounts the extremely de- 
pressing plot of her second novel, 
which is nearly finished. I ask her 
why Canadian writing in French 
appears to be characterized by un- 
mitigated gloom and remark that I 
find it difficult to reconcile the som- 
bre orientation of her work with her 
extrovert and cheerful personality. 

C est que les gens tie ekes nous som 
comma eg. 

WEDNESDAY 

Pie Iasi Diderot session this morn- 
ing. Having read my own paper. I no 
longer feel under pressure. I hear 
three papers and intervene. I hope in 
n generous and constructive way, in 
the discussion following two of them 
I have lunch with the last speaker, 
blic leaches psychology at a large 
American university and has looked 
at certain texts of Diderot from a 
very different, and interesting, pers- 
pective. W c are joined byatjollcaeuc 


- - ’ 'U 

F orecasts reveal cuts threat" 

by Karen Gold source. The decision for the NAB is 

Polytechnics and colleges face further whether to penalize institutions that WWiS? 5 ’ “*■*#«,* 
utts hi heir funding per student next recruit extra students by not paying for h-* 0ffi S ers say that 2?? 
year, fo lowing the discovery that they them . or to pay for the increase fiy f cut h£tE CrT0R stau? 
expect to have almost 10,(100 more across (ho board. 3 hut that changes in planaie^ir*-* 


Polytechnics and colleges face further 
cuts in their funding per student next 
year, following the discovery that they 
expect to have almost 10,000 more 
students than predicted. 

Student number targets for indi- 
vidual institutions in 1985/86 are to be 
sent out for consultation by the 
National Advisory Body at (lie end of 
this month. But the provisional esti- 
mates supplied t»y institutions on 
which those targets are based show an 
unexpected extra 9,885 full-time 
equivalent students: 3.75 per cent up 
on the original projection. 

The consultation will be on a series 
of hard decisions that the NAB will 
have to make in the autumn. Unless 
the advanced further education pool is 
increased by more than the level of 
inflation, the NAB will have to decide 
whether or not to fund any exlm 
students institutions take, and if so 
how. 

Unless there is additional money in 
the pool, increased numbers will ip. 
evitahly mean a reduced unit of re- 


I V ---- — - ■■■-viiin.il* HCUI 

across the board. 

The recommendation from the 
NAB secretariat, which will send out 
the consultative la reels, is to treat 
institutions differently depending on 
the reasons for their extra numbers 


unacceptable 8 P ^ nye P®i[i-,! 

“The board j s inviied . ' 

sr i ? ! 3 a, 5rd 

expected means that those additional h u ,hst 

students will still he on courses in {J?* un, P llo n should be that 
1985/86. so that 1985/86 fins? Jeir fo Lg™h should be 

recruitment would have to be cut would bThfKn to - lhM Pfe 
significantly to compensate for them. K *3. 

Second, there were mistakes in tim 1 c , ®^ rcs also show that the r „ 

NAB C.ICUI.IKMS, lSy L-terfcS ?nT. S 

errors, which account tor difference' !,«“ directionsN AB wantsto^ 

kSSSSr prW,ielionS and thosc (h ^n the NAB board * 

Third,, accounting for the largest ^SS^SSSTSSS^i 
increase m numbers, there arc shifts in by its tcchS I ?“ ranw te 
institutional plans, some with NAB ifos/RAnH and dalij roupibfe 

appro-al and so™ without i. in poSould S i?I“ r Wl 
chances between cuhirvt Q r« u c E_- , .?_, ould ^stnbutcdoolhtu-J 


FCS faces 
split in 
the ranks 


ranges between subject areas, lower 


Ug C ™ u * - — WE 1 ?, 

When the NAB board «■*' 
heschguresanda^ 1 ,,^ 
will also consider a recomincnb-. 

^85/86 C 1 Ih "S 

\ 9, advanced further ed™ 
poo! should be distributed oot)^, 1 

principles as the 1984/85 one. 


— - - ‘ as me i«M/85one. 

UGC invites builders 
to discuss shortage 

Hu NIoai,i 


myself comfortably there. 

MONDAY 

The Canadian Learned Societies 
Conference takes place each year at 
tne end of May and during the first 
couple of weeks in June. It is a major 
academic jamboree and brings 
together from across the country at a 
designated university campus mem- 
bere of around 60 associations of 
higher learning, all from the humani- 
ties and social sciences. I am to 
attend three of the four scheduled 
days of meetings of the Association 
of Canadian University and College 
Teachers of French, to the cause of 
which 1 am pretty committed, having 
undergone the ordeal by fire, during 
the early 1970$, of serving for two 
and a half years as its secretary- 
treasurer. My principal reason for 
attending this year’s conference is to 
read papers in sessions commemor- 
ating the bicentenary of the death of 
Diderot, whom I revere above 
a, * 5 S st every other French author. 

tne Diderot sessions do not begin 
until after lunch and I have n choice 
between simultaneous sessions on 
■ Communications Libra and 

longues. I opt for 

After lunch; a hitch in the prog- 
rnmrne. A eo He ague due to give one 
of this afternoon’s papers on Dider- 
ot, while driving from Saskatchewan, 
has experienced car trouble at Thun- 
der Bay which, although in Ontario, 
% a . very long way indeed from 
Uiidph. The programme is reshuf- 
fled to accommodate this setback, 
not. to my personal satisfaction. I’m 
I afraid. 

TUESDAY 

I wake up 20 minutes before my 7 am 
vlvak^-up call.: There must become 
substanw to all thbse theories about 

: paper is-8Che- 

auted first in the moming sesslon. I 
nave read some 15 papers at confer- 

SM lhe P 881 d02 *n years, hut I 
gill feel nervous before the event. 
Perhaps a small. element' -of stage 
fright Is necessary to effective deHv- 
ery - My subject is Diderot et la 

T mat a rw\ _« ■ 


( sexuality but I have been reading 
Diderot for nearly 30 years, with 
mounting astonishment at the mod- 
ernity of nis insights, and he certainly 
has some staggering things to, say 
about sexual activity. The paper 
seems to.be appreciated and some 
stimulating questions are raised and 
comments made in the discussion 
penod that follows, f listen to Dider- 
ot papers for the rest of the morning. 

( attend (part of) the association's 
• business meeting in the afternoon. 
^Aftcr two. and a half hours, during 


i Yiddish. I am surprised that niv 
elementary knowledge of German 
enables me to grasp the gist of them 
but she, in any case, very charmingly 
translates them into French for me. 

in (lie afternoon. I play the field by 
attending papers on a seventeenth- 
century French missionary in Cniia- 
qM h £ poet Tb^ophile de Viau and 
Saint-Evrcmond, the last, which 
seems to me to be very sound, 
delivered by my departmental col- 
league mentioned above. Having 
given him proper mornl support, I 
oE C -k.j nut , before the discussion 
penod, as I am now pressed to gel 
back to Niagara lo give mv evening 
class, it is the end of the conference 
tor me. 

On my arrival in St Catharines, my 

iiE™ n ?i Wlfc Produces n meal 
ai mtie more then n minute’s notice. I 
then drive to Welland to meet iny 

c f ?!u t ie se , Canci three-hour sas- 
yon or the week. Since nearly n fifth 
of the population of Welland is 
I* ,l f ’ s P ea i !‘8i h is not surprising 
hat 1 1 out of 12 students enrolled in 
flic course arc francophones. Mv 
SHE 18 bc ‘ n 8 offered off-campus, ih 
Welland s French high school, at the 

it? An ?h !hc fr ? nco P hoi 'e commun- 
ity. All the students enrolled in the 
course are teachers upgrading their 
qualifications - the declared iim of 
tne Ontario government is an all- 

h 8 Pr° ression before 
tne end of this decade - and are thus 
activated bv one of the strongest of 
all motivations: money. 

THURSDAY and 
FRIDAY 

S n J er f nces L flre noC only work in 
themselves, they also generate work. 

1 write a couple of bread and butter 

the meetings; there are few requests 
more flattering for an academic. I 
also interview a student with a prob- 

l b pt rt Mr„: 

1 • SSR-WiA book. has arrived 
; nOm England for rcVlew- 

ftoni the endof April.uniil the end 
i \ normalfv work at home 
. m the mornings, *at tho university in 
he afternoons,! thus have two desks 1 
to Keep hay, one in my study, one in 
r,LT re - A 'PI 0 f papir that £mc3 
: UnPS 1 * ® month or so ago has riow lost 

8 !8 nifi 4 can <* pnd Is consigned to 
5 read my students' 
i flRd am impress- 

1 mutter the 
Wordrtjf Charlemagne at the end ol 
• the Sopg o£ Roldndt\ Deus v . i si 
penuse esi ina We. But t don't rwllv 
mean it. , 

j Michael Cardv ; 


by Ngaio Crequer 

by David Jobbins Industrialists nnd academics have been 

Long-established internal divisions m.w? t0 *)■ Un . ivc 0 rsit y Grunts Coni- 
nnimig Conservative students arc meet mg mSeplcniher Inrcnuse 

reopening as the strife within 3E ‘ th f -P," cerr l they hllV0 expressed 
Nation Organization of Labour Stu" n. build ^ e , dc 8 rcc «*urses. 
dents this week reached a new ncak n _P unn 8 lnsl .ycar the UGC tech- 

The new right-wing leadership ofthe ffi ”o? f“ bcomai,ncc . h™ received a 

Federation of Conservative Students !?,„ ^ crs f rom > n dividuals ami 

has fulfilled one of its elerttan nlcdi« or 8? mza,, ? ns protesting ut what they 
by stepping up o7 ' huilZT I Sf aai \ in ‘J c nwnbcr 

Nadunn! courses 8 rclntCd sub J ecl 


Union of Students. ' ' 

.4 demanding abolition of 

b f N . U8 “dpsed shop" is one of 
several hard-line demands tabled by 
tne FCS national committee fur the 
P art y‘s conference in 

It is highly unlikely to be debated, 
largely because puny business mana- 
gers arc aware that it would lie further 
embarrassment to Sir Keith Joseph, 
secretury of slate for education nnd 
science, who Inst yenr suffered a rough 
ride at Ihc Tory conference and was 

&3HL 1 ? that automatic mem- 
bership is not feasible. 

Us significance is greater in that it 
preempt . debate ntTCsV half-yearly 
councM next month on n compromise 
package seeking a middle ground het- 
of »«vEh invohfe- 
dcst ruction^ ^ nnd t lc cam paign for its 

tbc demands, which also 
include denationalization of the min- 
ing industry, privatization ofthe health 

nationai Mmmittee and largely square 

JtoSd in b r!f P ° ,Icy - !h ^ e “ u bder- 
d! 85601 among the more 
moderate faction within FCS 

They feel that the higher profile 

Munte? 2? f. nli '^ US campaign runs 
rounter to the views of the party 

l?S2f rP’ who 8 indicated publlc- 
ly that Conservative students should 
endeavour to play a full part not only In 
their unions but in the NUS as weU 
Meanwhife, Militant leaders in the 
S‘° n , al Organization of Labour Stu- 
dents have been summoned to give 

■ tS’tS 1 * ''SSSiSwS n 

to atte " d taw b«n told 
they will be expected tp answer ques- 
tions about events at the conference 

clfaos, flbandoncda mid sCenesof 


In Mny the committee wrote lo the 
relevant universities to ask for up U> 
date information. “It has been sug- 
gested that on the one hand building is 
rnnidly disnnpeiiring as a university 
subject, and on the other hand that 
there will he an Increasing demand by 
industry for graduates for these disci- 
plines. 


They asked for information on 
cm it meat, staffing levels, emploja 
demand, and future plans fn s 
courses. The situation was discus^ 
the subcommittee's June meetol 
the debate was inconclusiveTk 
representatives from industry i 
from some of those universities • 
building courses, will be inviiedtoj 
their views at the next subcouum 
meeting on September 10. 

In June the Chartered Insdtim 
Building and the Building Employt 
Confederation put out a joint £ 
merit saying that future building a 
dnrds could be seriously undone 
unless urgent steps were tnkn 
reverse cuts in building degree enss 
at universities and polytechnics. 

They said building had soffit 
disproportionately because of tent 
ness ns a discipline. 


Game for a taste of powt 


Sixty educationists from North 
America unri flic UK spent Inst week 
discussing how to set up a new 
institute of advanced technology In a 
mythical country culled Chcll. 

Chcll is a western-style democracy 
with a population of 26 million, 
creeping unemployment, n refugee 
problem, national service, major oil 
"Serves and Tour Olympic gold med- 
L,,J hc nol, onal sport of muggle- 
bnll, The task of the conference was- 
to plan five new advanced technology 
campuses In the various regions In 
order to revive Chclt's flagging eco- 
nomy. 


CHBLT 


The participants who were at a 
conference In Manchester were split 
Into five multinational groups that 



multinational groups (hat 
had to devise policies for their regions 
taking into account both regionafand 
national needs. The groups bar- 
gained over which campus should 
nin specialized courses and sent 
delegates to the National Assemly to 
S3- po,Icles for the National 

i D Jn e f he,t Experience, as the game 
is called, was devised over a number 
of months by senior staff from Nelson 
SJJt, Golrte College in Lancashire, 
Sd h Co . unl y Community College 
and Humber CoBege In Toronto. 

whi£ e i» P f inslsfed that 

JSJj ?. “ to*’ Chelt was not 

JHvoIous. Nancy Reid, the British 
organiser and stair development 
officer at Nelson Colne said that at a 


"T/PICAL ' TH£ AfW* 

mr to 

conventional International 8 
tional conference, “y oU * < “v J 
In your own corner, holly 
and Justifying what you 
Just how much 
had Identified with Chells P^ 
was illustrated bylhe g^P; 
up a campus In Printa» 8 pr° 
with a second language, je ^ 
delegation found they 
common with **£ ' 
the other groups that on one oro 

they had walked out- ^ 


• • . ~ — 1 , ■ • . mihv qi a uicj iiau nwiw 

prin.cipalshlp to be advertised 

n „ jc for 1 the merrin(7 


■■■‘SJf®? ®^ d 1 E7a| 9 HoHow?y er ^j? the^la ^ ia * ny «««. departments left at the Be^ 

, ^odon University, j s y to ^ , ^ Jjjfrjjj*, 0f “ c current princi- lege site in Regents 

publicly advertised i m aiswiU be protected. p geology, psychology and sj 

! _.^ ,S JR** decision of tl,c Working Jn ,! ervi . cws we re taking hisiration.AII other 

• Party of, the *wp , college councils 8 ■dminli have moved by the next J 

Alleti .'riiKnitB ' patpis,. -college secretsrv. n>orcirg, . • nre still taking P 


The author is associate professor-' of 

French at Brock University. Y 


" : No dc 


w l jnte rviews were taking 

fraronf“ r «n ct],,c ^ ,s senwadmini 8 
“liege secretary, registrar, 
burtar^ndifinaiiceofficef: • !’ 

the na^of ?u haS y< * made tm 
I£SjS!S- f lhc new college but the 

,SSSS_ W. ^ - the biU 


nisiraiiuii. mi — r w 

have moved by the new r 
. : Interview's are Stiff 
the post of principal ot 

college being created by 1 ih 

King^s Collet, London, 

zabeth Coflegd,,and lOjJg £ 
The principds of tfi e 
‘have ajl stated they w 0 
candidates. , 
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Scottish review group accused of bias 


by Olga Wojtas gj 

Sottish Correspondent he dj 

devio 

tv new Scottish Tertiary Education wing, 
rmineil. which is to carry out “ B 


fini meeting inis wees 
^ of bias and unreprcsentativencss. 

Onlv four of the nine-strong council 
M educationists: Dr Tom Bone, pnn- 
Sal of Jordanhill College of Educa- 
Sn, Who is Vice Chairman; Sir Alwyn 
Wiliams, principal of Glasgow Uni- 
venity; Dr Ethel Gray, former prin- 
aal of Craigie College of Education. 
Sd Dr Hany Cuming, pnnapal of 
Dundee College of Technology. 

The other members arc from indus- 
w accountancy and law, with Mr 
Donald McCaflum, director and 
general manager of Ferranti, as chair- 
man. Mr John Pollock, general secret- 
uy of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland and a member of the former 


Council Tor Tertiary Education in 
Scotland which STEAC replaces, said 
he did not think there had been a 
devious plot to set up a very right- 
wing, elitist group. 

“But it is absolutely appalling that 
the Government is so naive about the 
whole question of industrial relations 
and matters relating lo education that 
it thinks this is an unbiased group, it 
contains not a single trade unionist, 
and not even a director of education." 

Mr George Livingstone, chairman 
of the Association of Lecturers in 
Colleges of Education in Scotland, 
said the council was an establishment 
group set up by a government with a 
narrow view of education as invest- 
ment rather than considering an indi- 
vidual’s right to education. 

Mr Alan Smart, president of the 
National Union of Students (Scot- 
land), said lie was disturbed by the 
minority of educationists on the panel. 
“The membership shows the vocation- 
al bias of the Government's overall 


strategy for education." 

Mr Smart also criticized the lack of 
any representative from further educa- 
tion. The council's remit is to review 
the future strategy for higher educa- 
tion, but Mr Smart said there were 
inescapable links between further and 
higher education. NUS would be mak- 
ing a hroad submission lo the council 
covering all post-school education, he 
added. 

Universities had been excluded 
from the remit of the former tertiary 
council, said Mr Pollock, but despite 
this there had been university repre- 
sentation on the council, very strongly 
influencing the decisions being made. 

Excluding non-advanced further 
education membership from STEAC 
had done immense damage to the 
concept beginning to develop from the 
government's Action Plan, that bar- 
riers between institutions were break- 
ingdown. he added. 

This was reinforcing the present 
divisions, and it was quite wrong that 


Remote sensing network backed 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Government will back new steps 
n build a technical and administrative 
framework for remote sensing - in- 
cluding use of data from satellites for 
scientific and industrial observation. 

In a reply to this year’s report on the 
subject from the House of Lords Select 
Committee on Science and Tech- 
nology, the Department of Trade and 
Industry announced last week it will 
frmd a national computer-based data 
network to transfer remote sensing 
images to users. The network, which 
may be modelled on the Science and 
Engineering Research Council's ex- 
isting Starlink Tor astronomers, will be 
coordinated from the National Re- 
mote Sensing Centre at Farnborough. 

In the related field of digital map- 
ping, the reply agrees that the research 
and development budget of the 


national Ordnance Survey should be 
increased, and that the survey should 
get a few more staff. 

There will also be an inquiry into the 
use of geographic information in the 
UK, with terms of reference to be 
announced later by the Department of 
the Environment. This will consider 
how to coordinate use of maps, air and 
satellite images and other oata. 

Apart from map-making, use of 
remote sensing is increasing rapidly for 
crop and mineral surveys and 
oceanography. Since the Lords com- 
mittee reported, the government has 
announced it will pay 14 per cent of the 
£3QQm bill for the European remote 
sensing satellite ERS-1, due to be 
launched in 1989. This satellite will 
concentrate on constal and ocean 
observation. 

The new response to the Lords 
report agrees that the UK is well 
placed to develop techniques for pro- 


Manual workers’ deal offers 
some hope in low pay battle 


by David Jobbins 

Industrial peace was restored to the 
unlwrsities this week after manual 
pikers accepted the employers* latest 
«fer which gives the lowest paid one of 
tnelargest increases so far in the public 
tetlor. 

Jj y lhe second largest of the three 
w>ns representing the manuals, the 
transport and Geiioral Workers’ Un- 
jj^rejected the deal by a 7: 1 margin. 
Hfever. the TGWU is outvoteefon 
u nion side of the negotiating 
Sjw its leaders have called 
flu Industrial action. 

if.-.. lhat tbc result reflected 
^satisfaction that a better start to- 
E® e nding low pay in the universi- 
« was not made this year and that 

could have secured an 
better offer. 

official Mr Jack 
is optimistic that the brcak- 
on the wider issue of low pay 
union*?? H the ooivorsides and the 
Indjvidiwi! kC r P up i,s pressure on 

o( |V, e jSSp*®* 1 * toconvince them 

^ justice of its cause, 
ine universities are a eood exnni- 


tcr operators, have now effectively 
accepted the employers’ latest offer. 
They were expected to accept 4.8 per 
cent in a consultation exercise that 
ends today although some militant 
branches arc reported lo have voted 
ngninst. 

The National Union of Public Em- 
ployees and the National and Local 
Government Officers’ Association, 
which is anxious to dispel the view that 
low pay is confined to manual workers 
in the universities, arc exploring the 
possibility of funding a joint study of 
the issue. 

Mr Alistair Macrae, NUPEs 
national secretaiy responsible for uni- 
versities, said: “There was a substan- 
tial minority against the offer and this 
reflects genuine anxiety at the levels of 
low pay. 

“I have no doubt the agreement we 
have just reached will give very little 
real increase to some ancillary workers 
caught in the poverty trap because of 
theloss of state benefits.” 

NUPE argues it is only through a 
statutory minimum wage that the low 
pay issue can be tackled but the 
TGWU believes that the breakthrough 


tfe X l l nalies are a E°°d exam- TGWU believes that the breaktnrougn lng WHrden G f Goldsmiths’ College 

■’ rHtber (ban offer our will come through thorough union t j, e support of senior colleagues 

u lbe sb y when Thatcher organization and free collective bar- denied in on interim response that they 

, sbou ld be the better gaming. . are not holding oui for school status 

of union organization but hoDed it would happen simul- 

tesaS! .... pr ° 8res8 ^ “ made ” University technicians' annual salary 

42* S', 0 ' *F «w groups of l,omAprtM ^ 

. ty ndn-feaching staff, compu- 1983 19B4 

Ur| !vareity clerical workers' annual salary Qradu2 4,886-5!549 

-^f^Julym annUal8a '^ Grade 3 5.151-6.035 5.39W.325 


aS] V I®-? 401 3.27^^,583 

ttSrggs £i§Li:S!i 
®335 « 


Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 
Grade 7 
Grades 
Trainees 
10-21 


1983 

4,323-4,928 

4,662-5,204 

5,151-8,035 

6.828-8,702 

6.278-7,332 

7,202-8.602 

8,385-9.418 

9,351-11,801 


3.027-4,257 3.173-4,482 


are not holding oui for school status 
but hoped it would happen simul- 

nualaalarv taneously with the merser. 
nuai 8a ry Hg ^^d thc case of Chelsea College 

some years ago which was given cffec- 

1984 tive school status well before the 
4,531-5,163 formal charter was granted. . 
4,886-5;549 Dr Hoggarf says that talks should 
5,399-6,325 S (i|| be based on the assumption that 

6.108-7,024 “distinct and identifiable” university 
6,581-7.684 presences would still remain. , 
7,548-9.015 “ He welcomes the suggestion that an 

8.78&-9.671 independent chairman drawn from 
9,800—1 2, qmnne senior members of the univer- 
ould preside over the merger 


University Manual workers' settlement from April 1 




1983 ; ; 
2 per week 
; 87.95 
. 89.05 
70.85 . 

, 74.35 " 


80.65. 

'83.85 


1984 

£ per week 
71.50 
72.60 .' 
74.40 
77.90 
80160 . 
J -84;20 , 
87,20 


, per cent ot 
workers on fln 


s on grade 
64 

10 ' ■' .. 

5' 

12 


that the merger committee shoilld 

/epod back by May \ 585 / '■ ' * vt'. 
Money frbm the mlnbtry, page 9 


the council should complcicly ignore 
those educationists who catered for 
more than half the population. 

However, Mr PoIIock said: 'if I had 
to take three of the most distinguished 
educationists in Scotland, I would 
choose Sir Alwyn, Dr Bone and Dr 
Gray. I think they arc absolutely 
outstanding, and to some extent they 
will cover up the areas which have 
been neglected because their interests 
in education arc so broad.” 

But Mr Livingstone said: “These 
people arc all very busy, and I wonder 
how on earth they can find time to 
cany out their council duties effec- 
tively.’' 

The other STEAC members are: Mr 
Norman Biegart, former president of 
the Law Society in Scotland; Mr 
Aubrey Harper, former technical 
director ofthe Nobel Explosives Com- 
pany; Mr Duncan MacLeod, partner 
in a Glasgow chartered accountants 
firm; and Mr Allan Smith, managing 
director with Babcock Power. 


cessing and interpreting data from the 
new generation of remote sensing 
satellites, it says the Advisory Board 
for the Research Councils has invited 
the Natural Environment Research 
Council to set up a remote sensing 
science committee, with representa- 
tives from the Science and Engineering | 
Research Council and the DTi. 

On education and training, the Gov- 
ernment rejects the committee's call 
for special treatment of remote sensing 
by tne University Grants Committee 
and the National Advisory Body - it 
says it is for individual institutions to 
respond. 

The Government says the NER.C 
should take the lead in supporting 
postgraduate training in remote sen- 
sing, although the SERC will run 
information technology conversion 
courses which will include many of the 
data handling techniques which are 
relevant. 

Report backs 
Goldsmiths’/ 
QMC merger 

by Felicity Jones 
Goldsmiths' College has rejected the 
idea that achieving full school status 
within Ihc University of London is a 
precondition for starting detailed mer- 
ger talks with Queen Mary College, 

A confidential preliminary report by 
a university joint planning committee 
working parly to consider the college’s 
application to become a school not in 
receipt of a court grant said it could 
take years before school status could 
be granted. 

It said: “If seen as a precondition for 
entering upon the detailed negotia- 
tions recommended by the collabora- 
tive planning committee (of the two 
colleges), the process of achieving 
school status would delay rather than 
facilitate progress towards a mereer". 

The demands of statute II? are 
time-consuming because it lays down 
that the senate has to satisfy itself on a 
range of matters from the constitu- 
tional through to student amenities 
and equipment. 

But Dr Richard Hoggart, the retir- 
ing warden of Goldsmiths’ College 



Experiment 
reduces fear 
of computers 

Half of the participants in an experi- 
ment to persuade adults not to have a 
mental block about new technology 
and in particular computers would 
have preferred to attend their local 
further education college rather than a 
university, a survey shows. 

The survey was conducted by 
Rhodes Flamefast, Manchester equip- 
ment manufacturer which arranged for 
a Salford University team to run a 
series of *' experience’’ evenings last 
March for a number of its staff. 

Fifty pcT cent of lhe employees 
would have preferred to attend their 
local FE college, 30 per cent would 
have attended either the university or 
the college and 20 per cent would have 
preferred the university. 

The experience evenings achieved 
very positive results with 100 per cent 
of participants now feeling confident 
about operating modern machinery 
and computers at work. At the start of 
the experiment 80 per cent admitted 
that new technology and computers 
were a barrier. 

Most participants rated the scheme 
either as good or excellent and only 10 
per cent found it only satisfactory. 
Again the majority would have been 
prepared to pay for the session which 
in their case had been free. 

The major benefits achieved from 
the course were increased confidence, 
familiarization of keyboard, a clearer 
overall idea of computers and a better 
understanding of how to write a com- 
puter program. 


Dr Lew Hardy, a lecturer at the 
University College of North Wales, 
Bangor, Is keeping a professional eye 
on lhe British men's gymnastics team 
at the Los Angeles Olympics. Dr 
Hardy, an experimental psycholog- 
ist, has been acting as psychological 
consultant to the team throughout 
the build-up to the Games. 


Chimp talk 

A Si Andrews University psychology 
lecturer and his wife are this month 
beginning a study of communlcatiun of 
chimpanzees in lhc wild. Dr Richard 
and Mrs Jennifer Byrne aie based at a 
small research centre in Western Tan- 
zania, 15 hours by boat from the 
nearest road. 





for low-cost training In 

real-life robotics 


The advanced design of (he Neptune 2 makes It the 
lowest cost real-lire Industrial robot 

It Is eJectro-hyrfraulteally powered, using a revolutionary water 
based system {no messy hydraulic oUQ 
It performs 7 servo-con troHed axis movements (6 on Neptune l J 
- more than any other robot under E 1 0,000. 

Its programJength Is limited only by the memory of 
your computer. 

Think what lhat can do for your BASIC programming sklllsl 
And It's British designed, British made. 

Other features Include: 

Leakproof, frtdtontess rating diaphragm seah. 

Buffered and latched versatile Interface lor BBC VIC 20 and Spectrum tempo ten. 
12 bit central system |B on Nupiune II 
SpedalctRiitiy lor Wtfci compensation. 

Radi and (Union cylinder couplings lor wide angular movements. 

Auromadc triple speed control on Nepnne Z lor accurate 'homing In'. 

Easy access for servicing and viewing ol warJdng para 
powerful- BtaZSfcg T/wWi ease. 

Hand Held simulator for processing fiepolres «3C ofXlonJ. 

Nepoaie robots aie send mWi farm as Mow 


Neptune l robot Ml Pnc. power supptyj LI 250.00 
Ncpcwe l control dearonks 
(ready bulk) CZV9.06 

Neptune l ckrUauv £*5.00 

Neptune 2 robot Ml (Inc. power suppW £1725.00 
Neptune 2 control electronics 
{ready WU| £0*5.00 

Neptune Z SknldaiH 52,00 


ODC option fcomponenWk to main 
conuoiDoardJ £05.00 

HydrauSc power pack (ready asscnaSed) £435.00 

Gripper sensor 13130 

Optional earn three Ungeredplpper £75410 

BBC connector lead £12.50 

Commodore VrfC 20 connect o r read and 
plug*i board £1*30 

Sinclair zx Specuum connector lead £15.00 


AU prim are Hduehc ofVhT and valid until itw end ol 1W*. 


m iMh fAl Mentor Is aSffrldsh in deugn and 

1 HflUEIill manufacture and comes kiMtftjnm* ^ 

aftKinntsfdiigy km price 

desk-top robot MntorrabpcUt^K. 

This compact, etectricaiy powered i34 *°° 1 

training rotot has 6 west* movement Mentor Control 40k 

simultaneously servo- ccntnWl It ghes etecuorfa (ready txdtj £13540 :l 

snooffl operators and lu rugged Mentor Smttaot (requires |j 

construction niafcetn Ideal lor ute In ADC option ) £47,00 

tducatiwuiesubistimena Other features ADCocxtonIComjonems HI 

tncsrfe tongjfe braruean^ton || 

bearinbf. Integral control electronics and £l«3« wM 

power sdpply, spMalcknMty for menial cum ^ 

compensation optional orvboatd ADC. BBC connector lead £H-5fl 

and handheld simulator as the teaching Commodor e VIC 20 connector toad and plug-to hoard 

pendant. Like Neptune, Mentor's program UndarZX'pect/uni connector lead 
length Is Butted only by you computers 


1 


memory. Programming b mMSC- 


Commodore VTC 20 connector tad and plug-ln Ward ,£14.50 
SlndarZX Spectrum corrector toad S154fO 

AllprlcBsactuilveolVATand valid until theendof 1584. 



ykarai^B ; 

pplleiUcras 


CYBERNETIC APPLICATIONS LIMITED 

PORTWAY TRADING ESTATC.AhJOOVER HANTS SPI03TS 
TEL I0264| 50093 TtLUt477019 
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100 face forced 
early retirement 


Walk-in computer centres planned 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

More than 100 staff of the Agriculture 
and Pood Research Council Face early 
retirement next year when the Grass- 
land Research Institute and the 
National Institute for Research in 
Dairying are reorganized. And the 
council and (Etc University of Reading 
disagree ahout the fate of some staff at 
(he NIRD, who face retirement a( 60 
instead of 65 with no compensation. 

As part of its wider programme of 
rationalization to meet budget cuts and 
give higher priority to food research, 
the AFRC has announced that the 
present NIRD and Grassland Re- 
search Institute will dose at the end of 
March 1985. Two new institutes will 
replace them. The Food Research' 
Institute (Reading), on the NIRD site 
will combine the dairy institute's pre- 
sent work on milk utilization with 
research on other foods. The new 
Animar and Grassland Research Insti- 
tute, on the GRI site, will bring 
together work on cattle now pursued at 
the NIRD with some existing GRI 
work. 

The combined budgets of the two 
new institutes will be less than the £9m 
current annual expenditure, and the 
staff cuts needed will be made by 


redeployment, early retirement and 
redundancy. 

The council says all staff in both 
institutes aged 60 or over next March 
will be retired. But some whose con- 
tracts of employment date hack before 
1974 have retirement fixed at 65. The 
University of Rending, which is the 
titular employer of staff at the NIRD 
believes these staff should receive 
compensation for the revision of their 
contracts. Bui as the institute is fi- 
nanced by the AFRC the university is 
in an awkward position. 

The Institution of Professional Civil 
Servants, which represents many 
AFRC staff, says it would be unpre- 
cedented for contracts to be changed 
to bring down (he retirement age 
without compensation. It is taking 
legal advice on the matter. 

Reading University Council, meet- 
ing in July, resolved to ask the AFRC 
to think again about compensation. 
The research council’s position is that 
those already over 60 will receive their 
normal pension entitlement, and 
neither the law nor the house redun- 
dancy agreement requires any further 
payment. Those under 60 will tech- 
nically be under contract to a new 
employer after March 31, and 6f) is 
now the standard retirement age for 
AFRC staff. • b 


by Felicity Jones 
The first centres to provide walk-in 
facilities for practical experience on 
microcomputers and other new tech- 
nologies should be in operation in 
colleges and polytechnics by the end of 
the year. 

Ten drop-in centres arc being plan- 
ned as part of the Manpower Services 
Commission's Open Tech programme 
as the result of a commitment of over 
£2m to provide more flexible access to 
training updating. 

The practical training facilities 
would aim to provide 60 hours contact 


time »ml would enable students study- dan and supervisor 
mg open learning materials to get T}, e d rnn K j„ pel. 

“hands on" practice. 6 available «?A vS C1 ' ,t,e5 alre^ 

In the long term it is envisaged that dale CoVec E gl °v and hunt 
anyone should be able to waft in off haven TecfnicS & hes aj,d Buck 

the street or from their plncc of work Polytechnic DuST , J undt,ljr «J 
and take an update pockage. for legc^an^Gwcm Xii!^ ^ 
example m word pressing, off the Education The Sfl? 
shelf for a couple of hours In the sho uld be operating h LT 1 
beginning, however, pre-booking for year * s ,lie wdolfe 
certain equipment and training pack- Financial a inv » t 
ages is expected to he necessary. centres will 4° r m0st oflt < 
The MSC's Open Tech programme that , they will ij exSefuri^! 

Talking telephone numbers 
with a marathon man 

by Paul Flather , r~r . 

On Monday Professor Bryan Cars- '• • ; - r E =a i 

berg, who holds the chair in accoun- I ■ ■ v . •' -—I 

tancy at the London School of Econo- fa — •' Filer V.;-, ‘ ,• „ 

mics, will formally cake powers as V- v I 

Britain's chief watchdog in the field of 
telecommunications, a post made 
necessary now that Parliament has 
agreed to the privatization of British 
Telecom. 

He is well prepared for the task. 

Professor Carsberg was one of the 
original three wise men who advised 
on key decisions in the liberalization or 
British Telecom, as the exercise is 
known officially. He advised ministers 
on the award of licences, and worked 
on the special profit formula to operate 
once 51 per cent of BT has been sold 
off in the autumn. 

He also brings all his lengthy 
accountancy experience, both as ii 
practitioner, anti as an academic with 
special interests in decision-making 
and inflation-cost accounting, plus 
three years involvement from 1978 to 
1981 in US regulatory circles as assis- 
tant director of research and technical 
activities and fellow on the Financial 
Accounting Standards Board. 

Professor Carsberg, aged 45. u keen 
marathon runner (best time 3 hours 4 1 
minutes), ns is his wife, will continue to 

give lectures at the LSE. and devote “From my observations froa 
limited tune to his other role ns around the world I can see privaiin- 
djrcctor of research at the Institute of tion us leading io better attitudes is fa 
Chartered Accountants. efficient use of resources," he ®i 

But for the next three yeurs his main “But privatization is just a step aiosj 
job us direct i »r -general of telecom- the path. We still need to ensure ft* 
mimical ions, salary about £45,(100 a- good competition nourishes.* 
year, will lie to safeguard the Interests Professor Carsberg qualified asi 
of domestic and business users of chartered nccountant in I960, ^ 

telecommunications, especially with after four years* practice joined fa 

regard to for example rural call boxes LSI: as n lecturer. In 1969 he baa® 
and directory inquiries, promote the professor of accounting at Mancto^ 
interests of the disabled and pension- university and later dean ofecoiwas 
ers, investigate, and if necessary refer, and social studies. After three 

complaints, advise ministers, grant America lie rejoined the LSHin l»i 

licences, and above all maintain and He lias written much, inclpmag 
promote effective competition. books on the Economics of Bums 

He docs not intend to be drawn into Decisions and Analysis for fo*sw& 

the politics of the liberalization, Decisions, Next week a (our ran® 
though clearly he would not have been study of Current Cost Accounm* 
so involved, nor taken the post, if lie co-authorcd is to be published, ww j* 

was opposed to the plan. He feels this recently completed a joint study* 
is a good opportunity for changes Financial Control in the Water ft®; 

which will ultimately benefit con- try. As he says, after his road nirewj 

sunrers. ntHr i« i*»ft in uccouni for. 



Maritime trainees deserve 
equal treatment, says HMI 


Million dollar 
Mellon chair 

Oxford University has been given Sim 
to endow a new chair in American 
government after a personal interven- 
tion by the Earl of Stockton, formerly 
Mr Harold Macmillan, chancellor of 
the university. 

He wrote to the Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation suggesting the idea, and 
now Oxford hopes to advertise the new 
chair, to be named after Andrew 
Mellon, once secretary of the Amer- 
ican treasury, in the autumn. Any 
surplus income will be used to support 
research in American government 
through fellowships and travel grants. 
Cambridge already has a Mellon chair 
in American history. 


Fi-ieVv 


Takeaway 


Interdisciplinary maritime studies 
should be treated on a par with 
vocational work and not relegated in 
long evening sessions in barren class- 
rooms. Her Majesty's Inspectorate 
argues in a report published this week. 

The report on interdisciplinary 
mantime studies leading to the former 
Technician Education Council diplo- 
mas in nautical science murine en- 
gineering (marine) is the result of a 
survey, °f seven colleges in five local 
education authorities: South Tyne- 
side. Lancashire, Liverpool. Hamp- 
shire and Devon. 

HMI which carried out the inspec- 
wgji. Je first since validation by the 
T PELF* 1 * a £°- during the first 
hair of 1983 says that in many colleges 
interdisciplinary studies are seen as Of 
secondary importance to the main 
vocational studies. 

"There was little sense of conviction 
that interdisciplinary studies are parti- 
cularly worthwhile, except perhaps 
surpnsingly amongst heads of general 
studies departments who saw the rele- 
vance of using marine subject mauers 
for promoting general educational 
aims, the report says. 

■ “Equally absent is any ready acccpt- 
ance of the idea lhat the next genera- 
lion of ships’ officers Is likely tohave to 
perform a wider set of tasks than the 
last. 


Yet HMI adds that it is of increasing 
importance for those entering the 
shipping industry to understand more 


clearly me roles of their fellow officers 
and the miture of the industry. Conse- 
quently more than lip service must be 
paid to the inclusion of interdisciplin- 
ary studies and efforts made to treat 
them on a par with more obvious 
vocational work. 

The inspectorate stresses that 
although individual cxnmplcs of good 
quality teaching were seen in oil col- 
leges. (lie overall impression wns dis- 
appointing. 

“Students were too often the passive 
recipients of hurried accounts drawn 
from professional studies and were all 
too rarejy obtaining any real sense of 
what it was like to be a navigating 
engineer or radio officer." 

HMI also found that too often tho 


Students attending a three-year post- 
graduate course In business adminis- 
tration al Newcastle University have 
been given portable computers. The 
department decided this was the best 
way of ensuring that managers tak- 
ing the part-time master's degree 
course could get “hands-on" experi- 
ence. 

Sultan’s chair 

His Highness Shaikh Sultan Bin 
Mohammed Al-Qasiini, Ruler of Shar- 
jah, has agreed to sponsor, with the 
financial support of the Amoco Found- 
ation and the Crescent Petroleum 
Coinnony, n clrnir in the department of 
Arabic and Islamic Studies at Exeter 
University. Amoco will Initially pro- 
vide $500, Q00 over five years. Crescent 
has covenanted $50,000 per year for 
ten years. 


content of programmes had a distinctly ?“ covennnlcd *50,000 per j 
historical flavour and knowledge being en years. 

imparted was in some cases on engines 

and navigational techniques which had T A Iport^r 
been scrapped or become obsolete. '-''-'Ti lCdUCI 

Interdisciplinary Studies in Maritime Dr Dav,d Harrison, vice cli£ 
Studies Diplomas of the Technician of KceJe University, and vice c 


Studies Diplomas of the Technician 
Education Council, report by HM 
Inspectors, available free from the 
publication despatch centre, Depart- 
ment of Education and Science, 
Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx 

HA7-1AZ. 


By the time this appears, the Com- 
mons will be in recess. 1 can't wait, 
Parliament In July Is fool. Endless 
late olghts, as the Government 
pushes [Is legislation through. It 
was a no-sleep-at-all-nlght for me 
on Monday when the Lords' 
Amendments to the Abolition (GLC 
and Metropolitan Counties) Bill 
!was debated. Tempers are frayed - 
and ; ntarlfal relations put under 
.severe^ strain, not .least , by the 
; uncertainty of when we will rlse.jAs 
, we were hot told when the 
/ ftcees would .be ;untll a fortnight . 
: before its start. For some Scottish 
members, that will mean they will 
not be able to begin their holidays 
before their children have actually 
finished ihdrs. . - 

’ And it has been . unbearably hot , .' 

! ;Th« chamber Itself Is alr-cpm . 
. dl Honed: but nowhere else Is, apart, 
Improbably, from the Strangers’ 
Bar, 1 g tap room the size of a railway 
. compwtaent, known to the Tories : 
;gs "The Kremlin” on account or the 
danger-bus lower orders (Labour 
1 Mrs) who frequent -|t. In the tea 
roodi,; where much teal politics Is 
undertaken, the temperature has 
been fn lhe 90s. A couple of hours In 
. there and you’ve lost half a stone, 

; ; Still, .If could be - k great deaf 
; worse.;! might have had to wfte' 
;• this report on the deal h of the 


Dr David Harrison, vice chancellor 
of Kcelc University, and vice chancel- 
lor designate of Exeter University is 
to become chairman of the Universi- 
ties Central Council on Admissions, 
on November 1. He succeeds Dr 
Harry Kay, the current vice chancel- 
lor of Exeter. 






Labour Party: and perhaps devote 
part of this column to a heartfelt 
plea for a weekly slot for defeated 
MPa. [A good Idea - Ed.] As It Is, 
and I say this without a trace of 
complacency, self-satisfaction, or . 
Sycophancy, .1 don’t think that foe J 
Labour Party, orlts leadership, has 1 
, done halfbadly this past 12 months. 
Of course, we could have done - 
and could ifo - beffor: bpt consider 1 
where we were this time last year, 
and: where we easily might have 
been, 

■ On August 3, 1983, foe Labour i 
Forty wss s|IU reeling from Its' 
weeks before: a defeat 
; • which saw our lowest popular vote • 
rince foe 102th, foe smallest Par- ; 
J lamentary party since 1935, the . 

greatest, number ; of lotf deports 
everj arid the undertakers at the ■ 
door. Indeed,; a look at foe prexs on 
the aeeqnd; weekend In June Igu ; 
.reminded me .that.. for piany oUr : 
b*d been written -• and , 
published + e?ep before the corpse , 


A recession of necessity 



was quite stiff and cold, so certain 
were they that the life support 
machine would faD, As for the 
future, we faced the . prospect of a 
divisive leadership Campaign, a 
fractious and recriminatory con- 
: ference, a demoralized Parilanten- 
S uy .R ar f y forther electoral 
humlliallon. Nope- or this hap- ■ 
pened. 1 * • 

The leadership campaign was a - 
model ■ of... comradeship) we in- . 
creased popular siippprt because of 
ll-.The partyi conference gdled - 
Catharsis triumphed.' over catas- 
trophe: and the Parliamentary par- 
fy IS in better shape, with a higher 
; ‘.Mm at My time since foe , 
Wembly 1981 Conference and foe 
SDP schism. We did well in (he local ! 
elections and tanked foe Alliance in ] 
foe Eqro elections. jNo o ne now , 

grguespboUt whq b ( j, ercaj Qppd8 ,. ,> 

, for foe party leadership, ^ foe ■ 
Parfy'a -advisers are .'suffl- 1 : 
dentiy worried ahout Neil : ^in^ i 


nock's popular appeal to be devot- 
Ing a great deal of time and effort to 
attacking him. (An anxiety and 
approach which the Tory Party 
shares with the ultra left, as a quick 
read of Socialist Worker and the rest 
will Confirm.) 

The argument about the reseiec* 
uqn changes has led tome to suggest 
that old wounds are reopening, I 
don’t believe It. The row itself Is 
pretty synthetic, since most (not all) 
of those who oppose the change are 
on yetord as agreeing the principle 
of one person one vote. And since 
jorte instability was bound to arise 
from the process of reseleclion, it 
has been far better (b draw out the 
debate now than have the issue take 
us unawares (his time next year. 

Mote importantly Ufoii Uli of fob, 
.we have now started to win the 
argumenfs, Labour’s 1 charge of an 
lmtaring. undemocratic, author- 
Buian government is beginning to 
nick. ‘Labour’s economic policy 


“From my observations froa 
around the world I can see privaiia 
tion us leading to better attitudes in fa 
efficient use of resources," he ait 
"But privntizmion is just astepalosj 
the path. We still need to ensure dm 
good competition nourishes.* 
Professor Carsberg qualified as i 
chartered nccountant in I960, 
after four years' practice joined fa 
LSI: as n lecturer. In 1969 he bwB 
professor of accounting at MBnchow 
university and later dean of econo®? 
hiuI social studies. After three jrcirsu 
America lie rejoined the LSE in I w 
He lias written much, irclo<M( 
books on the Economics of 
Decisions nnd Analysis for mesim 

Decisions. Next week a four 
study of Current Cost 
co-authorcd is to be published, and« 
recently completed * joint study 
Financial Control in the Water 
try. As lie says, after his road niroPJ 
little is left to account for. 

suddenly looks eminently 
as (he application of* ha ’ . 
Financial Times described J i J 
essence of that policy - by 
Reagan - has produced a dnuruj 
and sustained recovery 
States, wHhaM£fe^j£S 
ment equivalent In British te 
nearly a million off tbe doM „ 

- while Thatcher’s un chan ?:^ 


cies produce still rising uneoJJj 
ment and manufacturing otrtjg 
percent below its level 

Yes, we can do ^ 
Parliamentary Partyhasgo^ 
the chamber of lhe ^ 0U ^{Jrf 
deal more. It 
politics, and for all that w P 

&ore virtually anythljiM^ 

pens there after 4 - 3 ? t (heG«v 
noon, effective assaults 
ernment there «n produce n 
able dividends ouhdde In UJ 

try. We have to , ™P r ^JSlB 
machine: and modern ^ 


machine: and moaerm« _ ^ 
policy. But I shall 
fomliy holiday arc W J ^ 
Cabinet minister jtuW 

that he had had a 

him we bad had a bad four 

No longer. 


The author is Labour MPM 1 

hum. 
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Graduates 
‘will need 

self help 5 

by Karen Gold 

Graduates will have to find their own 
orttrs information in the future. 
Sause their job opportunities wil be 
Smore diverse, smaller-scale and less 
additional activities, a report on 
m ds in graduate enmloyment says. 

The report. Likely Trends m Gradu- 
al Employment is produced by the 
Association of Graduate Careers 
Advisory Services. It collates the re- 
search and opinions of career services, 
employers and economic forecasters to 

see what opportunities might be avail- 
able for graduates in the future. 

The report concludes that future 

C ' ste employment cannot be pre- 
on general trends of growth and 
decline in the economy. While the 
textile industry is reducing the num- 
bers it employs there is evidence to 
suggest it may provide increased em- 
ployment for graduates in the medium 
ierm, It says. .... 

Conversely the growth in leisure and 
tourism industries which is predicted 
to create an additional 250.000 jobs, 
has not yet shown evidence of incrcas- 
Ingjts graduate employment. 

Granges in the structure of building 
societies may mean they increase their 
lecnntment of graduates to follow the 
clearing banks. 

Biotechnology and information 
(ethnology arc showing the most 
acclaimed expansion in graduate re- 
cruitment at present. but the former's 
actual requirements are uncctuin. 
while the latter faces stiff overseas 
competition. 

Although biotechnology employs 
mainly research staff at present, it will 
require process engineers, technolog- 
ists and non-techmcal sales, marketing 
and finance staff. The numbers likely 
to be employed in information tech- 
nology are already falling. 

In more unusual areas, the home 
improvement and do-it-yourself mar- 
ket is forecast to expand but not 
necessarily to provide graduate jobs, 
and the "security" sector is also 
predicted to increase because of the 
growth in crime. 

But the most unknown quantity is 
jhat of small businesses, both ns em- 
ployers of one or two graduates ns 
spectabsts and as opportunities for 
graduates to create their own jobs. 
Likely Trends In Graduate Employ- 
w/ir, available at £2.50 from Central 
Services Unit for University and 
Polytechnic Careers and Appoint- 
ments Services, Crawford House, Prc- 
tmet Centre, Oxford Road, Manches- 
ter M13 9EP. 


Bias claim: academics reply 


by Maggie Richards 

A lengthy reply to allegations ot 
Marxist bias in an Open University 
course has been produced by the 
academics who compiled it. 'Their 
statement is highly critical of the 
Department of Education and Sci- 
ence, and condemns buth the content 
of the complaint and the incursion into 
academic freedom which it represents. 

The closely-argued four-paged 
document is principally aimed at tutors 
and students of the DI02 Social Sci- 
ences foundation course, which has 
been one of the most rigorously scruti- 
nized programmes ever offered by the 
OU. About 1,500 students, randomly 
selected, have been questioned on 
each part of the course with a 70 to 80 
recent response rate. 

“These studies have confirmed our 
impression chat D102 is a remarkably 
successful course and one which is 
popular with the vast majority of 
students and tutors," says the team. 

“One of the more pleasing aspects of 
these surveys concerns the ability of 
D102 students to cope with, and use. 


the major course theme of competing 
explanations in social science. Be- 
tween 80 and 9U per cent of student 
surveys indicated that they wished to 
be informed about a range of theories, 
not which theories are ‘right’.'' 

During normal revision of the 
course, comments and criticisms were 
taken into account. For this reason the 
course team had pressed the DES for 
release of the complaints. 

“To our astonishment and outrage, 
we received from the DES in June not 
the original complaints but a report 
commissioned to substantiate them. 
What was even more disturbing was 
the ambiguous wording in the DES 
report which mixed their views on their 
bloc with accusations about the whole 
course," the the team continued. 

The team further charged the DES 
economists with having “a flawed 
understanding of some or the concepts 
and topics they recommend for inclu- 
sion, and their complaint contains 
some elementary mistakes in utility 
theories". 

It also quotes the university’s visit- 
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TUC asked to fight for tenure 

b y David Jobbins determination on this issue Is evidence The AUTs n 

of a wish to weaken universities’ senes of express 
H(lln . . defence against political interference liberties and t 

from other unions in the fight still further. . . Most centre o 

government plans to phase out Ministers say that unless all universi- membership a 

tenure in the universities is ties accept financial exigency and re- Cheltenham cc 
u.vw 01 ^ kytl 16 fhiversity teachers' dundancy as reasons for dismissal for but others deal 
at the Trades Union Congress academics appointed in future. legisla- and associated 
^25' u • tion giving commissioners the power to A call for the 

motion submitted by the Associa- change charters and statutes will be draw it* Wlutt 
S£^"wn ,l » Teachers calls for introduced. , Jobi t and the p 

to "iW? (j?® labour movement This, according to the AUT motion, cent of hiding 

example of the Gov- is not only an unacceptable interfer- advanced 
ated disregard for negoti- ence by Government in freely negoti- tecal authority 

terms and conditions in the in- ated terms and conditions of employ- Services Comm 
direct political ment but a direct political attack. ! he N®*‘onal A. 
■ stifling dissent**. “These changes would reduce the in Further and 

diicSi n'°" a(so claims that through freedom of university staff to engage in Tne union al 

Ihe Government is research and teaching which is critical from the TUC 
«mSn„ 8e ? m Open University of, or counter to, current Government c^ngesin pens 
y P 01 '^ 1 pounds - a philosophy, thereby threatening the W^mem at < 
oftiJ J| 5 h e inquiry into allcga- universities* role in upholding freedom 

Marxist bias in social science of speech and action In our society, it uonel t 

^8 - and says that ministers’ says. ment on ac?ept 


ing committee, the watchdog on OU 
academic and financial issues, which in 
February reported to Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, that the OU's assessment 
system "constituted an impressive 
array of safeguards which went further 
than the arrangements in force at 
conventional universities". 

The committee added it was not 
constituted or equipped to undertake 
an appraisal of OU material, and it felt 
this responsibility properly belonged 
to the university. 

The course team statement con- 
cludes: “Whatever the quality or 
otherwise of the complaints the DES 
received, investigating a particular 
university course and commissioning a 
criticism of it is not an appropriate role 
for the DES. It consulates unwar- 
ranted government interference and 
infringes academic freedom." 

It snys the “prejudiced and obses- 
sive" pursuit of the course must be 
seen in the wider context of the OU's 
current campaign over funding and the 
massive public support. 


NERC set 
to trim 
its sails 


r , 


Fashions designed by third-year Birmingham Polytechnic students on 
the BA Fashion and Textiles course, who have started up their own 
company, “The Cut”, designing, painting and printing on the fabric 
and making up the garments. 


The AUTs motion forms one of a 
series of expressions of concern on civil 
liberties and trade union freedom. 
Most centre on the ban on union 
membership at the Government's 
Cheltenham communications centre 
but others deal with the miners’ strike 
and associated police tactics. _ 

A call for the Government to with- 
draw its White Paper, Training for 
Jobs , and the plan to transfer 25 per 
cent or funding for work related non- 
advanced further education from the 
local authorities to the Manpower 
Services Commission will come from 
the National Association ,of Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education. 

The union also demands pressure 
from the TUC general council for 
changes in pensions schemes to allow 
retirement at 60, with an adequate 
pension, and improvements in occupa- 
tional schemes to permil earlier retire- 
ment on acceptable financial terms, 


g researchers on the move into a wider arena 
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creasing involvement in housing re- 
search, to dBte mainly in Scotland and 
Northern Ireland. Since 1981 housing 
and planning researchers have been 
earning between £150,000 and 
£200,000 a year in external contracts in 

- Glasgow’s involvement In fact dates 
back to the mid-1960s when Professor 
Barry Cullingworth, one of the 
academic pioneers in the field, was at 
the university. The lMe.J9TOs MW a 
resurgence with a whole. ho?t of new 
housing problems and inner city decay 


needing study. 

A new team of six researchers is 
likely to be tot up to add to the six 
academics already involved in the 
work, including Mr Duncan Maclen- 
nan, Who will be the centre's director, 
a' housing economics expert, and Pro- 
fessor David Dorinison, professor of 
town and regional planning, former 
head of the Centre for Environment 
Studies; whp will be an associate 
diretfbr. 

"Tfiei how plan to go national, study- 




A slimmed down research vessel fleet 
is the likely outcome of strategic 
decisions before the Natural Environ- 
ment Research Council later this year. 

Many university oceanographers de- 
pend on the NERC vessels, and a 
consultative paper just issued by the 
council points out that six of its current 
fleet will need replacing in (he next 10 
years. As the NERC's newest ship, the 
Charles Darwin, cost aver £7m it will 
need to plnn well in advance how to 
replace other vessels. 

Sir Hermann Bondi, chairman of the 
NERC, told the House of Commons 
Education, Science and Arts Commit- 
tee last month that it was very hard to 
see how the necessary rate of invest- 
ment could be made if the council's 
real budget continued to decline. He 
estimated it would need to spend £3in 
to £ 4m a year for 10 years to keep the 
fleet in trim. 

Tlio new consultative document says 
the likely financial problem means it is 
essential to present a well-designed 
plan to the Advisory Board for tho 
Research Councils to convince the 
board of "tlie wisdom nnd cost-effec- 
tive ness or the NERC's forward plan- 
ning". 

The document outlines a series of 
choices, the first of which is the 
replacement of the RRS John Oiscac, 
run for the British Antarctic Survey. If 
a ship which can supply Antarctic 
bases as well as support research is 
commissioned it will cost £12in to 
£14m. A simple supply vessel would 
only cost half that but this would mean 
a new general purpose research vessel 
would need ice protection to maintain 
the Antarctic Survey's research. Ail 
ice-strengthened version of the 
Charles Darwin would cost between 
£10m and £12m. 

Although in. the long term, the 
document considers reducing the 
general purpose research fleet from 
four to three ships, the general strategy 
signals a commitment to puipose-bum 
research vessels. This will displease 
critics of the NERC who maintain that 
the Darwin was too expensive, and 
other options for maintaining research 
afloat should be considered, like in- 
creasing use of charters or buying 
other, older vessels and refitting them. 

The council has asked fbreomments 
on the options from the oceanography 
community, to be considered when the 
dccisinns are' taken in the autumn. 


ing four key themes of modern hous- 
. ing: the role of housing within urban 
regeneration programmes; the financ- 
ing and management of public sector 
housing; the price behaviour and op- 
eration of the housing market; and the 
. links- between the Rousing and the 
labour markets. 

An example pf the kjncj of question 
high on Mr Maclennan's agenda is 
discovering whether housing improve- 
ment grants si triply lead to ^genirifica- 
. tion’ or whether young working class 
couples! tlto foe prahti on 'offer. " . 


An end of 
term report 
on the boys 

No more hectoring from Westmins- 
ter for a couple of months. The 
frantic dashes between Elizabeth 
House and the Treasury have ceased, 
at least for a month or so. The 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals Ls quietly preparing Its 
collective soul for the September 
retreat. 

For those of us nol dashing off to 
foreign parts for conferences or study 
leave or simply a holiday, the sudden 
reduction in the outside cacophony 
and pressure means a chance to 
reflect on the slate of the universities. 
It seems difficult to remember that 
there was a general election only last 
year. Entrenched siege campaigning 
has spnnned both periods of Tory 
government, with the continuing 
apparently hopeless Inevitability of 
cuts In public sector spending. 

I delect, however, a growing pub- 
lic Impatience with this simplistic 
philosophy. People want both a good 
education service and a reasonably 
paid teaching force. People believe 
that 16 to 19-year-olds should not be 
left to the scrap heap and that the 
Government has some responsibility 
for them. People expect that well- 
qualified students should be able to 
study subjects of their choice and 
that Britain must go on producing a 
much larger number of graduates. 

What sort of end-of-term report 
should be written on the prime 
movers of policy In the (98.V84 
academic year? 

Dear Headmistress, 

Lndy Joseph’s son has been 
more outgoing this year. His 
outpiff has improved and his 
interest in examinations shows 
promise. He started off badly on 
numbers but with a good deal or 
help he is beginning to gel the 
figures right and his errors have 
been cut by half. You have taken 
a special Interest In his thesis on 
tenure and lie has decided to 
commission more work which 
will cost more time and more 
money. I fear this shows a 
sycophantic desire to please. 

His friend Brooke Is an 
altogether different fellow. 
Cheerfully accident prone, 
nevertheless he applies himself 
well - alas, with little to show for 
it. He had no success In the game 
with the boys from (he Treasury 
School. He will have to work 
hard to make a score In the 
return match. 

That boy Swinnerton-Dyer 
has too much energy. He shoots 
off in all directions, but was 
excellent at leaving false trails in 
the massive paper chase he orga- 
nized at the end of the Christmas 
term, He expresses himself well 
but be must learn to listen more 
closely to other people’s views. 

As for young Flowers, he was 
put In charge of the monitors but 
pride in his own house, rather 
than the school, may create 
tensions. He Is doing hjs best to 
get them all to take tne same line 
on school discipline but it will be 
a long process. 

Hie onset or the silly season 
should not blind us to the tensions 
and conflicts already looming aver 
next year's horizon. Mqjor issues 
facing universities have been raised 
more sharply than ever before - 
academic freedom, research, pay 


and promotion prospects, and In- 
creasingly recruitment. 

Hie Institutional battles may be 


diminishing as demand remains 
buoyant. But the fight for the soul of 
the system Is only just beginning. 

Diana Warwick 
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New skirmish in ‘star wars’ battle 


from Peter David 

WASHINGTON 

America’s Congressional think funk, 
the Office of Technology Assessment, 
has refused a request Irom the Penta- 
gon to withdraw an academic research 
paper critical of President Reagan’s 
plan for a futuristic "star wars" deft; nee 
against nuclear attack. 

In u letter to deputy defence secret- 
ary Mr William Taft, the OTA flatly 
rejects Pentagon claims that the report 
contains serious technical errors. The 
letter acknowledges that disagree- 
ments about technical details are in- 
evitable in a complex subject, but 
insists that its report is "lucid, useful 
and generally reliable". 

The OTA report was written hy Dr 
Ashton Carter, a physicist at Harvard 
University and n former Pentagon 
adviser. In it. lie said the chances of 
creating a ncnr-perfect missile defence 
of the kind envisaged hy President 


Reagan were so remote it should not 
form the basis of public policy. 

Dr Carter's conclusions clearly 
embarrassed the Reagan administra- 
tion, which recently asked Congress 
for $2,(XX)m to pursue the research on 
lasers and directed energy weapons 
needed to proceed with a star wars 
defence. 

But the academic community has 
been taken aback both by the virulence 
of the defence department's criticisms 
and its unprecedented request for 
Congress to withdraw a technical re- 
port front circulation. 

In an internal memorandum. Dr 
John Gibbons, the OTA’s director, 
says the Pentagon's criticisms looked 
like ‘an effort to cast dubt on judg- 
ments and observations which the 
Defence Department finds unpalat- 
able'. He claims the OTA's assump- 
tions are more reasonable than the 
Pentagon’s and its calculations more 
accurate. 


Tha main disagreement between the 
two sides centres on the number of 
space battle stations that would have- to 
be kept in orbit to shoot down Soviet 
nuclear missiles in the case of nuclear 
war. The Pentagon says Dr Carter's 
estimates arc wrong by a factor of at 
least two mid in sonic cases at least 50. 

Dr Oibbous, however, says that the 
difference between its own assump- 
tions and those of the Pentagon are 
relatively small - defence foresees the 
need for 144 satellites and the OTA 
160. 

Under normal circumstances, the 
OTA would rely on scientific peer 
review to settle technical arguments 
with government agencies, but in the 
case of “star wars" most relevant 
information is classified. Both sides 
nevertheless claim that independent 
scientific reviewers have confirmed 
their respective positions. 

According to Mr Taft, four indepen- 
dent organizations concluded unani- 


Deaths inquiry rejected Academics 
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from D. B. Udalagama 

COLOMBO 
The president of Sri Lanka, who is also 
minister for higher education, has 
flntly rejected a demand by four 
Opposition parties for an inquiry into 
the deaths of two university students 
when police opened fire at Peradcniyn 
and Colombo on two occasions in 
June. 

President Jaycwardcne was abrond 
when lenders of four Opposition par- 
ties met the Prime Minister, Mr R. 
Premadasn. to urge the appointment 
of a commission of inquiry. 

Rejecting the demand, the president 
said the courts had held that the action 
of the police in opening fire was within 


the law when confronted by a mob. 

Mr Jayewardcne was apparently 
relying on a Department of Informa- 
tion release, published in his absence. 
This said that the Colombo magistrate 
who held the inquiry into the death of 
Mr R. Ratnayakc of Colombo Uni- 
versity, held that this happened when 
the police opened fire to quell a riot 
where human lives and property were 
in imminent danger, und that the 
police had acted within the law. 

The Colombo magistrate, however, 
denied from the bench thnr he had 
recorded a verdict of justifiable homi- 
cide or any other verdict which said 
that the police had acted within the 
ambit of the law. 
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Academic staff at Simon Fraser Uni- 
versity In British Columbia have 
negotiated an unusual salary agree- 
ment - their pay will be cut by 2.7 per 
cent for a year front July. Dr Ehor 
Boyauowsky, president of the uni- 
versity's faculty association, said 60 
per cent of Ills members had voted for 
the cut to boil the university out of an 
acute financial crisis. 

British Columbia's universities 
had tliolr provincial government 
operating grants cut by S per cent this 
year, leaving Simon Fraser nearly 
$4m in the red. To balance its books, 
the university also plans to leave 
vacant posts empty and raise tuition 
fees 22 per cent lor Canadians and 50 
per cent for foreign students. 

The university's president. Dr 
William Say well, said the stuff's 
willingness to accept a salary cut 
demonstrated an unprecedented 
level of citizenship within the uni- 
versity. Although not obliged to 
restore the cut at the end of the year, 
he has promised that Simon Fraser 
will again offer competitive salaries 
os soon as possible. 

Universities In Quebec are to re- 
ceive a *1.5 per cent increase in their 
operating grants, despite a provincial 
austerity plan designed to save $60m 
on university spending by 1986. More 
than $20m of this year's Increase is 
earmarked for priority disciplines 


mnusly that Dr Carter’s report was 
seriously flawed. The OTA. however, 
says three distinguished and impartial 
experts asked to examine the Penta- 
gon’s criticisms believed Dr Carter’s 
report to he sound. 

Although it is keen to vindicate Dr 
Carter, the OTA has apparently de- 
cided to minimize friction with the 
Pentagon, whose cooperation it wants 
for a much larger study of the star wars 
issue due for publication next year. In 
his internal memorandum. Dr Gib- 
bons says it would be prudent to settle 
the quarrel with a minimum of argu- 
ment and accusation. 

Bad feeling is likely to persist, 
however. University physicists in the 
United States arc spearheading a pub- 
lic campaign against the star wars idea 
and are unlikely to pass up a chance to 
accuse the Pentagon of mounting a 
witch-hunt against scientists with 
whom it disagrees. 

My god, have you lost 
your {acuities, pfrfesaor ? 
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identified by the provincial govern- 
ment. 

They Include $22m to finance 
5,000 new students in science, en- 
gineering, management and the so- 
cial sciences. Some $2.8m Is to lie 
spent on the creation of 40 university- 
based (cams in technological fields 
and $5m on new research equipment. 

Quebec's higher education advis- 
ory body, the Consell Des Universi- 
ty, has warned the provlnciul gov- 
ernment that additional money 
should also be spent on “new blood” 
to protect the vitality of research und 
teaching in the province. 

It recommends creating 80 new 
lectureships a year for tho next three 
years, with (lie goal of raising the 
proportion of academics under 35 
from 14 to 20 per cent, 


Norwegian students ‘are 
forced to go out to work’ 
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v, . , , HELSINKI 

Norway has one of the world’s highest 
proportions of students going out to 
work during term as well as vacations. 

The phenomenon has been thrown 
into sharp relief this summer by a 
survey covering 446 students in three 
faculties at Oslo University. Seven out 
2 JPW ft. respondents maintained 
inal it had become too expensive to 
graduate n their main subject when 
fiiture job prospects and potential 
earning power were taken into consid- 
eration.. • 

Three quarters of the complete sam- 
p e were going out to work, oven' 
during lerro-timd. Id. social pedagogy, 
to 94 per cent and 
insodoWy to91 percent: by contrast, 

the "hematics add 
natural science faculty recorded 57-62 

KL centi £ our P cr «nl of those taking 


already failed to meet this deadline, 35 
per cent of students are making do 
without a loan. 

That child-bearing and rearing have 
some Impact appears evident from the 
ract that loans have been withheld 
irom 40 per cent of women but only 32 
per cent of men. Some 37 j>er cent of 
both sexes who failed to meet the loan 
fund s requirements admitted they did 
to omuch part-time Work. 

- .The greatest concern about the 
expense and long-time worth of study- 
ing™ ara ° n j8 historians and 
biologists (85 and S2 per cent). By 
contrast; only. 34 per cent of those in 
tne communications institute express- 
ed doubts. Taken as a whole, only 21 
per cent of employed students said it 

, ImuHL! 0 : concentrate on studies 
while. working: 30 percent complained 
of constant difficulties, 49 per cent of 
spasmodic ones. . 

- ^ u ?P r isi n gly, students who ex- 
£S«// 0 ^ adua L to on tone wer c more 
about the study , 
Those with children 
w«e slightly more satisfied. 
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Nuclear 
reactors 
may close 

“iSJKSlS: 

Nuclear Rcgala4 

have them converted from hZJ 

nehed wenpons-grade uramunfiM 

lower grade of fuel. n W 1 
.The NRCsays the decisioo fs de- 
Mgned to reduce the danger of tern 
ists stealing enough wlaponsZ 
uranium from university campumta 
make an atomic bomb. But minvrf 
the universities involved daimthattE 
dangers are already minimal and the 
high cost of conversion will lead wm, 
institutions to close their reacton in- 
stead. 

Under the new rule, the commit 
will not issue any new licences fa 
research reactors using high enricte 
uranium, except for universities wiid 
showed that conversion was Impiacfr 
al and that operating a reaclonvaiu 
essential part of their research pioj- 
rum me. 

According to university officials, 
their campus reactors are used fori 
variety of purposes. One of the ty- 
gest. the ten megawall reactor opa- 
sled by the Massachusetts Inslitute d 
Technology, generates several rate 
dollars n year of sponsored resunl 
for the institute. The MIT uses its 
train nuclear engineers, produce neu- 
rons for detecting trace elements u 
research, develop medical isotopes 
and study the safety of power readoiv 
Dr Otto Marling, director of tbr 
MIT’s nuclear reactor laboratory, uji 
the danger of terrorism has boh 
exaggerated. He points out that di- 
versity reactors are not allowed lo 
store more than five kilograms d 
u Dimidiated fuel, whereas 15 lib 
grams of uranium is needed foreran 
crude nuclcnr weapon. To steal 
enough for a bomb terrorists wooM 
therefore have to nttack sevemlre* 
tors m once or risk trying to reitww 
burned fuel from the reactor core. 

The most worrying question fords 
universities, however, is how much b 
will cost lo convert ihcir reactors unw 
the new rule. The Argonnc Nattoa 
l.uluinitory has already developed • 
suitable low-enriched fuel, and Cro- 
gress has appropriated $2m thisyearw 
sturt Ihc conversion. M 

But the universities will probew 
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face big extra costs as they go througi 
the relieensing hearings requw 
under NRC regulations. Many camp* 
administrators fear that students » 
other opponents of nuclear energy™ 
use the Hearings to mount lengthy 


use the Hearings to mount lengthy Iff 
battles in the hope of forcing « 
reactors to close do wn altogether 

Technology 
open for access 

Israel's open university- 
University, based in Td A n I n - Ma 
start a school of technology in mw® 
1985, it announced this jw. 

This follows the publication « 
repori by a committee appomi«yJ 


the Rothschild Foundation^, 
Icrnol’v nnr-H for a ICCbnOlOgA**. 


Israel’s need for a technology 
trained workforce. 

For. the past two years, 
cabinet ministers, educator ■ ^ 
fence forces top brass ^ 
issuing dire warnings abod theewg 

lack of thousands of techtwOB^ 

trained personnel for h’dusjry ^ 
army, and a prosped tof ^ 
greater dearth In thp IWo- . , ^ 
The school will train 
gineers and techmdans am i ^ 
others for sophisticated modem 
tiles. . . - 

Under fire ^ 

University e " lra J c f 

the northern border ^*f5 hisVC ar.^ 

have had-to.be tdon ted ^ 

SSSf”"£'S^ 

zsss&Bfepa 

south in a senes ottowg*.# 
troop, movements and 
dents, .. ... ■■ •- v. ‘ 
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Paul Flather and Maggie Richards report on institutions with direct relationships with the DES 

■fte decision by Sir Kdth. Secrctury of rr a — • • - believes that the university has an important pari 

«,!» for Education and [Science^ , to investigate |%/l /VMAV7 f ll A Vf11V1iri4'l«Y7 to play in national provision for professional, 

^uons of Marxist bias on Open University V industrial, and commercial updating; and it hopes 

^ 1VUI ^ UUUBUJ that the university wiljbe in the fnfefrom of.ne,. 


Ss has thrown the spotlight on the direct 
TrinruhiD the Department of Education nnd 
SS Sis with an assortment of about 40 higher 
SLiion institutions, including Goldsmiths 
r£e London, the Royal College of Art. the 
SSeld Institute of Technology, three agri- 
3,ural and three music colleges, and 24 volun- 
tary colleges, as well as the OU. 

L man y wBys these direct relationships which 
Hve developed for a variety of historical reasons, 
«e something of an anomaly. Most higher 
tducadon institutions are funded either via the 
University Grants Committee, or through the 
National Advisory Body, the successor lo local 
education authority funding. The theory is that 
web buffers are in part essential to guard the 
independence of institutions from too direct 
ministerial intervention. 

Meanwhile ministers themselves have also 
bun reconsidering these direct links, partly 
beause it is Conservative policy to try to redu^ 
die work of civil servants wherever possible, 
partly because ministers want institutions to be 
more self-reliant, and partly because they remain 
aa anomaly. Cranfield may in future be funded on 
a tolling contract; the RCA has been asked for its 
views of Joining the UGC club; Goldsmiths’ has in 
aoy case applied to become an official London 
University school and thus part of the UGC fold; 
and the /A voluntary colleges are set to come 
under the NAB's wing next February. But the 
OU seems certain to remain directly tied to the 
DES for some time yet. 

In general the DES appears to have very varied 
and individual relations with each of its flock. But 
there is little doubt that ministers have been using 
tbeonly real power t hey enjoy - over the budget - 
to great effect. The contrast in fortunes in recent 
jewi Is most strikingly shown between Cranfield, 
which has been treated like a favoured son, 
enjoying the real privilege of level funding over 
tbepati four years, and the Royal College of Art, 
which has been beaten with an extra 5 pc r cent cut 
and a warning of more to come if deemed 
necessary. Likewise the OU. first with ministers 
breaking all convention by inspecting courses 
(Erectly, and then facing a £!3.5m cut by 1986, is 
also under the stick. 

Cranfield displays every sign of a successful, 
expanding centre, senior stoffariving around the 
crawling campus just outside Milton Keynes 
Kmetimei find it difficult to name every building, 
nich n the rate of growth. It has repeatedly been 
held up by ministers as the model for other higher 
education institutions; they ndmirc the way it 
“meets the needs of industry”, seeks outside 
niwnce, and runs itself efficiently. 

Since 1980 sponsored resenreh und develop- 
ment at Cranfield has increased from £ft.4in to 
tlum and next yenr it will be about £13m. The 
recurrent grant, though it dipped when 
niii cost overseas students fees were introduced, 
r remBined steady. Bui us u proportion of 
uanfleld s total budget it has fallen from 36 to 19 
P*f cent in five years. 

*. 1 ^ secretary-general at Cron- 

wld, readily admits, links with the DES have 
wiwa very well. “Wc like to feel wc have been 
“creutul. We exploit the areas we arc good at. 
I?*, think, Js whal appeals,” he said. The 
Jettons for Sir Keith must also derive from the 
tom - cen tre acc °un ting system pioneered at Cran- 

S rt 2 says Professor Ron 

JJeris of Stirling University's Insll- I 

2/ ^culture. “We had a 
Problem \rith the pet piranha.” 

luan alarming Introduction, Has ■ 

S&i us ! d r oured a member Olga 


field by Sir Henry Chilver, the vice chancellor “ 
This means every department - from transport 
and postage to management and engineering - . 
must strive for independent financial viability. 

Many university finance officers have 
upparcntly mode the trip to Cranfield to study the 
system, though usually considering it unworkable 
in their own institution. Each department pays a 
5 per cent levy for central administration, and a 
further 7.5 per cent for the staff social club, 
porters and other services. But all "subsidies" 
have to be agreed centrally. 

The institute has also acted very commercially 
over student fees. Next year the lowest fee, 
estimated at “real” full-cost, will be £5,450, close 
on double the recommended levels, with seven 
departments charging more than £9,000 and one 
£10,150. They are still over-subscribed by good 
students for their 1 ,500 places. It has been linked 
directly to the Goverment since it was founded as 
an aeronautics college in 1946 and has no wish to 
make any reforms now, although it may be 
funded on a rolling contract in future. 

At present ministers decide the recurrent grant 
on the basis of a report from a visiting committee, 
under Sir Derman Christopherson, master of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, which spends 
one to two days at the institute and a further 
had-day deliberating at the DES. It has just 
reported for this year, looking especially at prop- 
osed new developments in information and food 
technology, and biotechnology, suggesting Cran- 
field may get an extra £200,000 from the DES. 

The RCA visiting committee, currently under 
Mr Robert Ficlden, former head of the British 
Standards Authority, has had a much harder task, 
meeting for several days at the DES before 
completing its report. The RCA has suffered an 
average 10 per cent cut imposed by the DES in 
recent years, but last autumn Mr Peter Brooke, 
the unaer-secrctnry for higher education, wrote 



Budgets 1980-4 £m 



DES 

R&D 

Fee 

Total 


grant 


ncome 

Budget 


CRANFIELD 


1980/1 

7.1 

6.4 

3.8 

19.7 

1981/2 

6.5 

7.8 

5.1 

22.1 

1982/3 

7.0 

8.5 

5.7 

24.4 

1983/4- 

7.0 

11.3 

6.7 

28.5 

‘1984/5* 

7.3 

13.0 

14.2 

38.5 



RCA 



1980/1 

3.5 

0.05 

0.6 

4.2 

1981/2 

3.8 

0.04 

0.8 

4.6 

1962/3 

3.B 

0.08 

0.9 

4.8 

1983/4 

3.B 

0.07 

0.9 

4.9 

1984/5* 

3.6 

0.10 

1.0 

4.9 



OU 



1980/1 

45.1 

1.7 

7.5 

54.6 

1981/2 

50.1 

1.8 

10.0 

61 .9 

1982/3 

53.3 

2.1 

12.4 

68.2 

1983/4 

1984/5* 

55.0 

3.1 

13.9 

72.3 

57.2 

— 


— 
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OU fees Include self-flnanrinp continuing 


l education Income 





to the college imposing an extra 5 per cent cut, 
and warning a further 5 per cent cut could be 
expected if its house was not put in order. 

His decision was prompted first by a generally 
poor press for the college, fuelled by the 

E rcnmture retirement of tnc then rector. Dr 
ioncl March, after two years in post, by critical 
visiting committee reports, nnd by calculations 
which suggested unit costs were much higher than 
nationnl averages. 

The college had hnd its fair share of troubles, 
hitting the headlines in 1981/82 when Dr Rhodes 
Bnyson, Mr Brooke's predecessor, said that il 
stood lo lose funds because it was breaching its 
own charter by not doing enough to meet the 
needs of industry. It was n row thnl divided staff 
between those who saw the move as naked 
intervention from a philistine government nnd 
those who accepted the need to get better value 
for money. 

The col logo, founded in 1837 nnd given n 
charter in 1967, lias periodically discussed the 
merits of seeking udmission lo the UGC flock, 
though nlwnys concluding that the itrcscnt rela- 
tionship was better. This was partly because no 
other art and design institution is run by the 
UGC, and partly because it still believes It might 
have been trented like a Salford or an Aston in 
1981 . As Mr Brian Cooper, the registrar, puts it: 


"We would be n very small fish in a large pond. At 
least wc can talk direct to ministers at present.” 
The college is likely to tell the DES it prefers the 
current arrangements to continue despite the 
recent extra cuts. 

Meanwhile the Open University, established 
15 years ago, has watched inflation leap ahead of 
its DES grant allocations by 18 per cent over the 
last five years. As Cranfield has expanded so its 
financing has kept pace. But in the OU’scuse the 
development of a major new role in continuing 
education has been conducted strictly on self- 
financing terms, and initiatives in the sphere of 
professional, commercial and industrial updating 
carried out only on the basis of a DES loan. 

Like Cranfield the OL> now has a visiting 
committee to act as Government watchdog on its 
activities. This was established in 1982 under the 
leadership of Sir Austin Bide, chairman of Glaxo 
and British Ley land. 

There huve been discussions as to whether the 
OU should join the conventional university sector 


as funded through the UGC, but disagreement 
over UGC proposals for calculating Oil grants 
led to the idea being shelved. 

Since 1980, according to the OU. its proportion 
of grant income from the Government has 
dropped from 83 per cent to 77 percent. In order 
to cope with cuts over this year and the next two 
years it anticipates making reductions amounting 
to £13.5m. 

DES attitudes lo funding the OU were set out 
recently In a memorandum to (be Select Commit- 
tee on Education. Science nnd the Arts. Govern- 
ment has required higher education generally lo 
restrain expenditure and the OU is no exception, 
says the DeS. The reductions have come at n lime 
when the university has almost reached target on 
the undergraduate programme. 

The memorandum adds: "The Government 
continues to regard the university as a national 
asset. It would wish lo see a continual ion of the 
recent shift in emphasis towards scientific, tech- 
nological nnd vocationally relevant courses. Il 


believes that the university has an important part 
to play in national provision for professional, 
industrial, and commercial updating; and il hopes 
that the university will be in the forefront of new 
technology, both in its own teaching methods 
und. through its courses, in enabling others ro 
apply new technology in their areas of work. 

"The funds available to the university remain 
substantial, and with curcful attention to priori- 
ties, the Government is confident that, provided 
the university deploys its resources prudently and 
efficiently, il can continue to fill its important 
role." 

One institution which remains directly funded 
more by accident than design is Goldsmiths' 
College in London. Currently involved in merger 
discussions with Queen Mnry College, Gold- 
smiths' is also seeking school status from London 
University. Whether this would alter its funding 
system is as yet undecided. Until now the college 
has not regarded DES direct involvement as a 
handicap and Us attitude towards a change in the 
structure and u takeover by the UGC remains 
open. It has been treated very much like atypical 
London University college. 

Direct funding of the college stems mainly from 
its original teacher training bias. It has since 
developed into a much more broadly based 
institution, with a large school of adult and 
continuing education. 

The 24 voluntary colleges, which diversified 
from teacher training in the mid- 1970s shake-out, 
have been treated mainly as lea-run colleges. But 
there have been some clear winners and losers, 
according to Ihc DES to iron out major unit-cost 
differences. Next year they move under the 
NAB's wing, a move everyone Teels will aid 
overall planning. 

The DES is also setting up an inquiry into 
conservatoire music provision, encompassing the 
Royal College of Music, the Royal Academy of 
Music, nnd the Trinity School of Music, which will 
look at student needs, ncwdevclopments, and the 
funding issue. 

Meanwhile a transbinary group under Profes- 
sor Keith Clayton of East Anglia University, is 
looking at agricultural provision, encompassing 
the directly funded Harper Adams College, 
Newport, Salop, the Seale-Haync College, De- 
von, and Shuttleworth College, Bedfordshire, 
which may in time also find themselves in the 
NAB flock. 

DES officials like to describe their direct 
relations with these institutions as ad hoc. They 
scorn any idea that Ihc department might inter- 
fere in the internal running of such bodies and 
point to visiting commitces as u kind of buffer. Of 
course ministers want value for money. Indeed 
last year Arthur Andersen, management consul- 
tants, scrutinized the financial, management of 

S institutions following criticism from the 
: Accounts Committee and made a series of 
recommendations on how future performance 
might be measured by studying for example exam 
results and employment records. But in the light 
or the OU's recent experience all this can count 
for little. No wonder the RCA is closely guarding 
n written pledge tills year from its visiting 
committee that there will ne no interference in the 
courses it runs. 

Pundits might also ponder directions for 
ranching the two major directly funded institu- 
tions: reach junction 14 on the Ml, travelling 
north from Whitehall, and turn left for the OU or 
right for Cranfield. 
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problems of fish farm. 


Olga Wojtas visits 
Stirling’s Institute of 
Aquaculture 

Ing should not be solely a veterinary 

f ireserve, he believed, but should 
nclude subjects such as parasitology 
and water engineering. 

Stirling would be less hidebound 
by tradition than an older university 
and Professor Roberts also felt it was 
important for the new unit to be 
associated with a good centre of fish 
physiology. Although Stirling had 
been founded only in 1967, It had 
already build up an excellent reputa- 
tion In biology. . ^ „ . 

The Institute lias had full depart- 
mental status at Stirling with Profes- 
sor Roberts as Itsdirector since 1977, 
when Nuffield, foreseeing a financial 
squeeze, reluctantly ended the unit s 
Rinding. Privately, Nuffield said the 
Institute was the most succession 
venture in which It had Invested in 
a decade, and as a farewell present, 
set up a mariculture laboratory at 
Oban for collaborative Work between 
(he Irisfftnt£ apd the Scottish Marine 
Biological Association. . 

However, half of the Institute s 
food lng still comes from external 
sources. Within recent weeks, it has 
announced research grants of. oyer 
£500,000 from sources such as the 
EEC, the Overseas Development 


Administration and the National En- 
vironment Research Council, bring- 
ing its total research budget (o almost 
£1.2ra. 

But Professor Roberts stresses that 
given the massive Government cuts, 
external awards are In the main 
simply allowing current work to 
continue, rather than enabling staff 
to take advantage of new develop- 
ments. Only hair of the Institute's 15 
academic staff are UGC-ftinded, and 
the Institute basset up an endowment 
fund with outside money to safeguard 
key staff who are on short term 
contracts. 

But there has been some recogni- 
tion of the Institute by the UGC, 
which recently awarded it one of the 
20 "new blood” posts allocated to 
biological sciences. The post is in fish 
genetics and allows continuation of 
research originally funded by the 
ODA. 

Fish farming, despite being prac- 
tised by the Chinese some 4,000 years 
ago, began to develop dramatically 
only around two decades ago largely 
because the advent of pelletted food - 
based on that used in the Intensive 
poultry industry - made H cominer- 

clally viable. ; . ; 

The knowledge of, fishes’, dietary 
needs is still ip its infancy compared 
to expertise in. for example, cuttle 
nutrition, and Stirling has a fish diet 
testing centre alining to reduce, fish 
farmers' depertdence on expensive 
fish meal- 


Stirling is prominent In work on 
the African tilnpia species, a tropical 
fish now being Introduced Into sub- 
tropical areas. The Institute prod uccs 
thousands of genetically pure fry 
annually, which are (hen reared by 
prisoners serving life sentences in 
Edinburgh's Saughton Prison. 
"They have a thriving a querists' 
society and they were getting fed up' 
breeding millions of guppies,” says 
Professor Roberts. 

Another Crucial aspect of the Insti- 
tute's research is fish disease, bring- 
ing together a niultl-dlscipllnary 
team of veterinarians, micro-biolog- 
ists, parasitologists and immunolog- 
ists. Stirling produces the standard 
text on fish pathology, now printed in 
five languages, including Japanese. 

The Institute runs an annunl short 
course In. fish diseases Tor fish far- 
mers, with additional short courses 
on demand both In Britain and 
overseas, including Bangladesh and 
Sri Lanka. Stirling attracts a large 
number of overseas students with a 
wide range of PhD courses, such as 
aquaculture engineering and econo- 
mics, and fish genetics. It runs two 
MSc courses, one specializing in fish 
disease and the other in aquaculture 
and fisheries management. . 

But the institute is not merely 
concerned with research and 
leaching: since 1979 It has been 
running Its own commercial fish 
farm, TheHowietoun Fish Fprmjusl 
outside Stirling boosts not only the 
spot where James HI was murdered 
In 1488,' but was built a century ago 
by Sir James Mqlllaq^, the father of 
scientific aquaculture. 



An overseas student at the Institute 
of Aquaculture 

Sir James distributed brown trout 
round the world, packed In ice In 
swansdown bags taken from nearby 
mountains. Howieloun still has the 
Roils Royce of fish hatcheries, cus- 
tom built by Sir Janies and supplied 
by spring water, which protects the 
fish from the dally temperature 
variations In the more usual river 
water. 

Howieloun produces salmon and 
has also developed a new strain of 
brown trout, fiinded by Bullantlae’s, 
the whisky distillers. Maitland would 
no .doubt heartily approve of the 
venture, that is, apart from the dried 
food pellets. Sir James’s fish were fed 
. on fiuel beefand eggs, horseflesh and 
scallops. ' 
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At a lime when most other men are 
putting their slippered feel up against 
the fire and reflecting on the past, Dr 
Trevor Pearcey is keeping his work* 
ing shoes on while he plans Tor the 
future. 

When Dr Pearcey turned 65 earlier 
this year, he stepped down as head of 
the school of computing and Informa- 
tion systems at Melbourne’s 
Chisholm Institute of Technology ~ 
and was Immediately appointed 
foundation dean of a brand new 
faculty at the institute. 

From 1985, students In (lie tech- 


In two special reports on high technology, we meet Dr Trevor Pearcey, the man in charge of 
a new concept in Australian tertiary education, and follow the American universities 
as they scramble to attract more industry on to their campuses 


Will the computer 
see off the 
commuter? 


nology disciplines will be offered a 
new concept In education: a faculty of 
technology that brings together the 
schools of applied science, engineer- 
ing, and Dr Pearcey ( s old computing 
and information systems school. 
According to Dr Pearcey, the basic 
aim of amarga mating the three 
schools is to set up structures and 
programs which will prepare stu- 
dents ‘Tor the rear technological 
world of today and give them an 
entree to the world of tomorrow”. 

The latest developments in compu- 
ter technology will be incorporated 
Into new courses which will be set up 
on a “core plus specialist options” 
basis. “Wc will be softening the 
boundaries between disciplines in 
some respect to ensure our students 
get the sort of broad grounding they 
will need to cope with today’s tech- 
nological environment, and' be pre- 
pared for the changes which will take 
place tomorrow,” Dr Pearcey soys. 

“This means the training will be 
harder-edged if anything. In that It 
will reflect the real work environ- 
ment of today’s and tomorrow’s 
chemists, bfnloglsfs, mathemati- 
cians, computing personnel, and en- 
gineers.” 

Dr Pearcey has had a long experi- 
ence with developing computers. He 
was one of the pioneers who built 
Australia’s first computer, CSIRAC, 

In the early 1950s, and he has since 
earned a high reputation in comput- 


ing circles. Chisholm’s research and 
consultancy centre of computing was 
named after him, in recognition of 
his work. 

Dr Pearcey believes that i f Austra- 
lia is to rope with the micro-chip 
revolution and remain competitive In 
world trade, there will need to be a 
massive expansion of higher educa- 
tion. 

“We need to double (he numbers of 
students enrolled in tertiary educa- 
tion," he says, echoing the sentiments 
of other educationists such as the vice 
chancellor of the University of New 
South Wales, Professor Michael Birt, 
and the minister for science, Mr 
Barry Jones, “both by increasing the 
undergraduate population and ex- 
panding (lie number of postgraduate 
courses.” 

At Chisholm, up to 14 short 
courses. Involving some 800 students, 
are offered each semester - 28 
courses a year, and most of them in 
computing fields. The profit these 
generate is put back Into Improving 
the institute’s computing equipment 
□nd this, in (urn, attracts more 
students. 

But can Australia afford a vast 
expansion of the most expensive 
sector of education - one which now 
absorbs some A$2,000m annually? 
Yes, Dr Pearcey says firmly. But not 
by building new or enlarging present 
campuses. The solution, he says, is 
lele-learnlng: education at a dis- 
tance. 

Working from home, in contact 
with (heir Institutions via a computer 


terminal and Telecom, thousands 
more students could be enrolled 
without the need to double the pre- 
sent expenditure. 

Dr Pearcey believes the basic tech- 
nology for an interactive tcle-Iearn- 
ing system is already available and 
that if is only a mailer of time before 
it becomes widely available. 

“If, as 1 believe it will, tele-learning 
fakes off, it will change the entire 
structure of tertiary education,” he 
says. “There will need to be far 
greater cooperation between tertiary 
institutions so that students enrolled 
In one institution can draw upon 
information stored In another’s com- 
puter.” 

He says the first step at Chisholm 
will be converting the Internal tele- 
phone lines into a Prestel or videotex- 
type system. In this system, informa- 
tion is stored in dota bases and a list 
of what is available can be called up 
on a screen using a hand-held key 
pad. Dr Pearcey says a study of (he 
Idea Is being made to show that it is 
workable, economical and educa- 
tionally profitable. 

But Trevor Pearcey also intends to 
put himself where his ideas arc. He 
plans to set up his office at Dromana, 
44 miles away on the shores of Port 
Phillip Bay. "We’re building a house 
at Arthur’s Sent (which overlooks 
Dromana) and my office will be 
connected to Chisholm via Telecom’s 
Dalcl line," he says. “The office will 
be equipped with a microcomputer, 
colour monitor, a printer, and floppy 
disc drives.” 
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Dr Pearcey will then he able to tape 
Into Chisholm’s data base, dictate 
memos to his secretary, send mes- 
sages and receive them from his 
colleagues and no doubt hold long- 
distance conferences via a "confer- 
ence” telephone. He is certain it will 
be prefernble to commuting. “If I 
was a student, I’d refuse to travel the 
distances some of them Imvc to every 
day.” 

Eventually, l)r Pearcey believes, 
“technology villages" will spring up 
around Australia. Friends need no 
longer live far apart ir they do not 
have to travel to different places of 
work every day. “People will lie able 
to get together, build their own 


communities, yet earn a living fat 
home by being In contact with (hdr 
workplaces via a computer and a 
optical fibre-based lelepboat 
system,” he says. 

Dr Pearcey has one problaa to 
overcome, however. He has jpm 
most of his life working behind Ik 
computer console, not In front dlL 
“1 don't like using a keyboard and 
VDT particularly," he says. "I prefer 
to leave that sort of thing to uj 
secretary. But now I suppose, I’UJbs) 
have to get used to it.” 

And, if Trevor Pearcey Is right, a 
will the rest of us. 

Geoff Maslen 


There’s no bu siness like research business 
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American universities, shrugging off 
vestiaml qualms about doing business 
with Industry, are becoming dynamic 
players in « sharpening national com- 
petition to lure new high-tcchnology 
industries to their home states. In 
st alehouses around (lie United Stales, 
politicians are looking to their local 
universities to spawn industrial re- 
search parks, collaborative research 
agreements with industry and special 
training centres to meet the emerging 
needs of hi-tcch businesses. 

The United Slsics has already 
forged some remarkably close links 
between higher education and indus- 
try. Many of the hundreds of mic- 
(Oelbctronics and, lately, biotech- 
nology firms clustered in “Silicon Val- 
ley in California end Route 128: in' 
Boston owe their existence to Stanford 
University and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology respectively 
Less famous outside the United Steles, 
but in some ways more inleresting, is 
the Research Triangle Park in North 
Carolina. 

Called the Triangle because it is 
equidistant from three major universi- 
ties - North Carolina, North Carolina 
State and Duke - the park is. the. 
biggest in the United States and cqn- 
tmns nearly ;40 separate research een- 

ill J 981 ; a (1 

Creation of the . Triangle : was' a 
master-stroke for a state which, jn the 
rmd-* 1950s. was dominated by. tradi- 
tional industries like textiles and 
tobacco and had to watch a northward 
migration of many of its young and '■ 
better educated citizens. So it is no 
wonder that other states have tried to : 
follow its example. At last count, more 
than 18 states were planning to de- ' 
velop research parks modelled on '■ 
Stanford and the Triangle, 

One of the most, ambitious projects 
is the Houston Area Research Center 
established by a consortium of Texas 
universities. HARC will Occupy 100 
acres and abutt a new 400-aCrc site $et 
aside. for a pew University of Houston' 
campus. ' 

It wifi be part of an even grander 
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A centre fur i mins trial coupe miiou 
at the Slate University of New York, 
for example, provides leehnieal ussist- 
imce to 15 fee-paying industrial affili- 
ates. And the University of Missouri 
1 ms n special agreement with the 
automobile industry to retrain workers 
whose jobs nrc changing because of 
automation. 

Several major universities have be- 
gun to look upon industry's appetite 
For early access to research findings as 
an opportunity to form exotic business 
consortia which plough substantial 
funds into their campuses. One of the 
most complex examples is Engcnics, a 
chemical processing company spun-off 
by Stanford University in 1981. 

Along with six other companies, 
Engenics supports a Stanford-based 
non profit making Center for Biotech- 
noldgy Research and involves two 
other universities - the University of 
California and MIT. Patents that arise 
from its work belong to the universi- 
■ ' *°y a,lies 1 ° the centre and exclu- 
sive licensing rights to the supporting 
corporations. Stanford itself owns 30 
per cent of Engenics equity. 

Another Stanford initiative was the 
creation of the Center for Integrated 
Systems, a under which 18 sponsoring 
corporations helped build a new mic- 
roelectronic research centre. The 

‘!£? ng 5 J Tlcm is not ,ike traditional 
philanthropy - the sponsoring com- 
panies expect “enhanced access” to the 
centre s work. But Stanford’s presi- 
dent, Donald Kennedy, says their 
sponsorship will not give the corpora- 
tions exclusive rights. 

Somewhat similar initiatives are 
under wav in other states. Five cor- 
porations are sponsoring a research 
centre at Purdue University in Indiana 
to develop computer prototypes. And 
Pennsylvania^ ^ State University has 20 
Industrial sponsors for a cooperative 
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ism. But a major impetus has h« 
pressure from state governmwt 
whivh fund much of the work i 
research universities und have const 
expect nn economic return. 

In recent months, however, id 
extent to which state governnuoi 
have started to compete with m 
other for high technology inycniws 
Iihs ruised new concerns. In 
cases, the scramble to entice new fins 
by offering tax cuts, rent reduce^ 
and cheap access to unlveisity re**® 
unpears to be getting out of hana 

Last yenr, for example. Texas sw 
an intensive competition to 
the Microelectronics and Coflipura 
Corporation, a new research coi^ 
lium launched by several 
corporations, to make its nofl* 
Texas. In return, however. Tex® » 
to promise major new investment b 
the computer saenc« depai^n 
its local universities. The danger^ 
governors believe, is that the compw 
tion is enabling firms to get ^ 

relatively meagre investments ox 

Their concern surfaced fe f 
time last year in a report issutfoy 
National Governors Associati • 
scribing the competition « 
American h(A-tecbndoffl® 
stakes Of the 1980s”, the report** 
that there was only a fmrte 

staKifl dVnot“ng to ing^ 

overall number of 

firms in the United |hc 

And although it is ,ik A Amcrkaa 

fastest growing sector of the^ ^ 

economy in coming Ljo# 

nology will still 

cant source of employment 
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One result of the newempn 
high technology may 
neglect wore important 
industries which face b'W e JJ£p|Lrt 
With universities playing® 1 " ^ 5 ^ 
in the interstate competitio ; H oa 
■danger faces traditional disap- = 
the campus. p^j- 
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I- Zotwana Is a very ofd black South Researchers found 
irrican woman. She lives hi what is termed a and starving. Spi 
* JJJ settlement" In the “independent" home- Afrikaans, she lolc 
, ' d 0 f (he Ciskel. She was moved there along I was born in th 
dih 3 000 others by the South African author- Cape. I was bom 
lies as part or their programme to rid "white” lived on a farm, 1 
Sh Africa of economically useless members We liked living t: 
the African population. Eluklianyweni is our ancestors liv 
described as a “typical closer settlement ... not vegetables, pota 
a tree not a blade of green grass, a few withered planted, 
meaile plants, a few shrivelled cnbboges, and I was 15 when 
row upon row of wooden box houses, counter- my man, he was i 
Dolsedby row upon row or corrugated iron the lands and cl 
urtlels”. Elukhanyweni (ironically, the Xosa man. I worked ir 
name means “place of light”) is one settlement I got four rand | 
among hundreds, Maria Zotwana one unit the work, the wl 
among hundreds of thousands - a “worst case”. wasn’t these peo| 

Home truths for 
surplus people 

Robin Hallett examines an expose 
of forced removals in South Africa 


Researchers found her frightened and alone 
and starving. Speaking a rustic idiomatic 
Afrikaans, she told (hem the story of her life: 
I was born in the Tsitslkama in the Eastern 
Cape. I was born there by the Boer War. Wc 
lived on a farm, my father worked the lands. 
We liked living there. We had our own land, 
our ancestors lived on this land. Wc planted 
vegetables, potatoes, beetroot, mealies we 
planted. 

I was 15 when I got married. Yes, 1 loved 
my man, he was a good man. My man worked 
the lands and chopped wood for the white 
man. I worked in the house. I liked the work. 
I got four rand [about £ 2 ] in the month for 
the work, the white man was good to us. It 
wasn’t these people's fault wc had to go. Now 


South Africa in its entirety presents an 
immensely varied and complex social 
pattern over which has been placed an 
exceedingly intricate entanglement of 
laws. Yet the essence of apartheid is 
very simple. South Africa is legally a 
white person’s country. Black South 
Africans of African origin have rights 
lo citizenship only in the 10 home- 
lands, four of which are now “indepen- 
dent". 

Demography must be made to tally 
with legality: as many blacks ns possi- 
ble must live in homelands which make 
upno more than 13 percent of the total 
land area of the country. From the 
homelands they can come, should their 
services be required, as migrants or 
commuters, to take employment in the 
republic; yet their legal status remains 
that of foreigners. 

How successful Pretoria has been in 
iu demographic engineering can be 
seen in one set of figures, in I960. 39.5 
per cent of the African population 
were living in the homelands; by I9R0. 
the proportion had risen to 54 percent. 

It has been the achievement of the 
Surplus People Project lo document 
mare richly and to analyse more 
cogently this whole monstous process 
than has ever been done before. The 
project was conceived and curried 
trough within South Africn by a 
dedicated group of South Africnu 
researchers, eiving their services 
voluntarily and working on n shne- 
sinng budget. 

The series of reports now ru ns to five 
substantial volumes. To anyone con- 
wnred with the Third World - and 
SfJftWMtnr now has its own intcrnnl 
J world, its areas of destitution 
“nd endemic unemployment - the 
project s reports can be recommended 
«an inspiring example of humane and 
oommitied research. 

i.«j^ remova k. pushing people off 
wd they regard as home, are nothing 
kw in South African history. The 

EK bc traced back t0 lbc 

55? days of white settlement. 


J"*, j Africans in white areas and 

BiMeSrii? ? raw a firm linc between 
nrSI .. and white settlement. Its 
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h!7«-j? ni who were cultivating 
a pn*K ,e farms 8S sharecroppers 
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riwiiir nAu ^i 8 . lc a ' ms ns in the logical 
^ with which the policy has been 
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ing in which the government was all the 
time steadily involved. 

The publicity accorded to develop- 
ments of the squatter camps on the 
outskirts of Cape Town - the demoli- 
tion of Modderdam. the constant 
threats to Crossroads - served lo 
rcstimulatc interest in the problem oF 
forced rcmovnls. In Februury 1980 a 
group of concerned individuals, mostly 
academics and social workers, came 
together for a seminar out of which the 
Surplus People Project was born. 

It the academics were stronger on 
theory, the community workers pos- 
sessed a much richer store of practical 
experience, a “healthy mixture''. 
Some of the academics went on to get 
their first experience of field work; 
community workers were introduced 
to theoretical material that helped 
explain what they hud observed (nr 
years. 

What may loosely be called “liberal 
Soutli Africa" is often reviled by those 
who regard the counny simplisticully 
from a distance. T he Surplus People 
Project reveals something of the 
strength and vitality that liberal South 
Africu still possesses. Its bastions are 
to he found in the English-speaking 
universities, in some of the churches 
and In n variety of voluntary organiza- 
tions nnd research institutes of which 
the Association for Rural Advance- 
ment established in extremely modest 
premises in Pietermaritzburg may 
serve ns an example. 

Outsiders often wonder why institu- 
tions so crilicui of government policy 
arc allowed to operate. There arc 
three possible reasons for the govern- 
ment's forebcarance. Those who rule 
in Prctorin, for all their show of 
toughness, can never quite shake off 
the habit of glancing uneasily over 
their shoulders to see what the world of 
“western civilization” is saying about 
their actions; too rigorous repression 
of academic freedom would cause 
ripples of protest even from right-wing 
politicians in ihe West. 

More important is that though Afn- 
kaaners are somewhat thinly repre- 
sented in the ranks of the liberal 
organizations, within Afrikaanerdom 
there still exists a strong libertarian 
tradition, whose upholders would cer- 
tainly not welcome an attack on the 
liberties of other white groups. Finally, 
there is probably a cynical calculation 
in government circles that whatever 
happens in the English-speaking in- 
stitutions is of no very great signifi- 
cance in the disposition of forces m the 
country as whole. 

The reports of the Surplus People 
Project have three sources of strength. 
They embrace Ihe entire country, 
including the homelands (but with the 
partial exception of the Transket). 
They provide over 20 richly detailed 
case studies of specific communities, 
some new settlements established to 
take the people who have suffered 
removal, others old established com- 
munities that live under threat. 

The project lists 1 1 distinct "categor- 
ies of relocation"; to follow these 
through is to deepen an understanding 
of the political eponomy of contempor- 
ary South Africa. About a third of all 
those ..who have suffered relocation 
have conic from the white farms. AS-, 
white farming . has become more 
mechanized and capital intensive, the 
need for a large black labour force has 
declined. Now these unwanted people 
can be pushed off iriip the homelands. 

. So too can the inhabitants of the 
“squatter camps” (the SPP prefers 


when we hear wc must go away from this 
place, the wrhlte man he says to me, old 
woman I hear you must go away, now you 
must be satisfied. From (here then, my man 
got sick and then he gone and died. 

This thing came so sudden upon us. Wc did 
not know that wc were coming here, we did 
not know where wc were going lo. Because we 
like our place. We plant and we sou and we 
go on. Here we cannot plant and we cannot 
sow. Here (here is Just a little place in front of 
your door, put here a thing and there a thing 
and (hat is all. 

When they came to us, they came with 
guns, with guns and police and nil sorts of 
things they came to us. Then wc had no choice 
when guns were behind us. They did not say 


■v. 


anything, they just said, get in. And when we 
came here, they dumped our things. What 
can we do now, we can do nothing. 

They bring us to this sad place, this Is now 
no place to live. Here the land Is like stone, 
one can’t even try lo maybe work this land. 
Here is only death. Only death in in this 
place.Here there is not enough food. Nights 1 
go to bed without food. 

The animals, loo, yes, the animals too, they 
don’t want this place, they rather die. The 
animals and the children, they Just die. in 
this place a child wakes In Ihe morning and he 
sits and he sits and he looks and tomorrow he 
is dead. The Lord has gone from this place. 
He is not here anymore. 
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“informal settlements") l hat have grown 
up around the large urban centres. 

The logic of apnrthcid demands the 
eradication of the so-called black 
spots, small pockets lying outside the 
boundaries of the "native reserves” as 
demarcated in 1913 where Africans 
had Required, mainly in the nineteenth 
century, freehold rights to land. Logic 
also demands that many of the old 
urban locations (urban black spots) be 
eliminated by moving their people to 
an adjacent homeland from which they 
can commute lo their former places of 
employment. 

■ The political geography of South 
Africa requires that an attempt be 
made to "consolidate” or “rationalize" 
the homelands hy giving them a more 
compact and cohesive shape - an 
impossible task, especially in Kwazu- 
ju, the most populous of the home- 
lands, winch was made up at the last 
count of 48 large and 157 smaller 
pieces. , . 

One can sec what opportunities such 
a situation provides for the tidy- 
minded (if totally unimaginative) 
bureaucrats of the apartheid state. 
Group areas legislation, applied main- 
ly to “coloureds” and Indians, has 
removed many people from their 
homes in old established urban centres 
to new suburbs laid out on the 
periphery of the major cities. Influx 
control applied to Africans through 
the mechanism of the Pass Laws 
provides for the removal of unautho- 
rized African migrants to ihe white 
urban areas. 

In parts of the country, the construc- 
tion of dams, the establishment of 
nature reserves or the proclamation of 
certain areas as being of military or 
strategic importance provide other 
reasons for removals. Within the 
homelands ethnic disputes between 
different groups, have led to further 
removals: thus the authorities of "in- 
dependent” Bophuthatswana are 
trying to rid their “country" of all 
nqn-Tswana people. Also in the home- 
lands so-called betterment schemes 
have provided further pretexts for 
.removals . ,, .* . ; . 

The large map produced by the 
Black Sash (anci reproduced in the 
pocket of the first, volume of SPP 


contemporary 


homelands arc disposed in n mosaic as 
baffling and illogical (except perhaps 
to the apparatchiks or Pretoria) as the 
stale system of eiglitecntli-ccntury 
Gemmny. Leading into each home- 
land is a cluster of red lines, illustrating 
the main routes along which people 
have been moved. 

Tims liny Qwa Qwa, squeezed 
against the borders of impoverished 
Lesotho, has seen its population in- 
creased no less than ID times between 
1970 and 1982 as thousands and 
thousands of people have been pushed 
off the white farms of ihe Orange Free 
State. Qwa Qwn is an extreme case but 
population statistics show that be- 
tween 1970 and 1980, every homeland 
- and the homelands are generally the 
most impoverished areas of Ihe coun- 
try-saw its population shoot up, never 
by less than 50 per cent, in some cases 
by 200 per cent. 

How do people survive in such 
circumstances? One may take as an 
example - and a particularly favoured 
example - Dimbaza in the Tiskei, 

. transformed into a showplace by the 
South African and Ciskcian govern- 
ment who have invested no less than 
R30m (£20m) in the town (population 
14,500} and built an industrial estate 
containing 25 factories. 

Yet, according lo the SPP’s esti- 
mate, Dimbaza has an unemployment 
rate of 35 per cent; in the crucial male 
age bracket of 15-24 the figure climbs 
to a horrrifying 48 per cent. 

Occasionally, an informant is 
quoted as referring to some improve- 
ment. “In Hofmeyr (in the Eastern 
Cape] we were under the Boers”, one 
Dimbaza resident remarked, “but here 
someone is not instructed to do this or 
that except at work.” Against that 
must beset such comments as; “It was 
belter on the farm - wc had stock, no 
rents, we had fields and the farmer 
helped us whenever our children got 
sick”, “Wc understand the last place 
but 1 do not understand this one . . . 
There are no ways of cutting wood as 
on the farm, if wc could return back to 
the place where we used to live before, 
we would be very glad." 

"Up to a point , the SPP concludes, 
“the policy of relocation has worked 
frighteningly effectively but there are 
increasing signs of pressure and strain 
within it us well. Pretoria is Ices willing 
to risk a violent confrontation with 


those it wishes m remove than it was in 
the more confident days of Ihe l96Us.” 
A combi nation of effective local 
leadership and efficient community 
organization, support from liberal 
white institutions and widespread pub- 
licity both inicmnlly und international- 
ly can sometimes slay the govern- 
ment's hand. But a great many black 
communities in Snuin Africa are loo 
small, isolated, impoverished nnd di- 


vided to bc able to enjoy these special 
advantages. Faced with the juggernaut 
of npartheid, they have no alternative 


but to submit. 

“When I look a black child in the 
eyes," Dr P. J. Koornhof, minister of 
development and cooperation, is 
quoted ns saying. “I want to tell them 
that they have a future in South 
Africa.” Dr Koornhof is regarded as 
one of the more enlightened members 
of the Nationalist government. One 
wonders how he would react to Maria 
Zotwana 's story. 

South Africa, so members of Us 
ruling dass constantly point out to 
visitors, faces unique problems. This is 
not entirely true: there arc many other 
multi-ethnic countries In the world nnd 
South Africa’s basic social and econo- 
mic problems are comrtion place in the 
Third World. Where the country is 
unique is in possessing a ruling class 
which has worked out an elaborate 
theory of government whose applica- 
tion leads inevitably to the further 
impoverishment of those who are 
already the poorest. 

“They bring us to this sad place . . . 
Only death is in this place . . . The 
Lord has gone from (his place.” There 
is a haunting accusation in the words of 
the old black woman from Elukhany- 
weni. No one for whom South Africa is 
still "the beloved country” can afford 
to ignore them. 


Tfie author is a writer oh South African 
affairs. 

Forced Removals in South Africa - 
The Surplus Project Reports Vol 1 
General Overviewppl2u; vol 2 The 
Eastern Cape pp387; Vol 3The West- 


ern and Northern Cape and Orange 
Free State ppl97; Vol 4 Natal pp572; 
Vol 5 The Transvaal pp365. Published 
by the SPP, PO Box 187, Cape Town. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATlONSUTOLEMgJ^J 

Bruce Spencer considers the problems facing trade union"' 
education and urges a radical new approach ‘ 

The !97(Js were the growth years of that policy. Thcv have « v , 

trade union education, in particular If TL - 1,‘rcV- iQ f loft ‘heir own devin? , ,h,,if 

they saw TUC day release courses l^SoA lb in tives will duck the di5K rCpe ^ 

firmly established. The 1975 Employ- ~T A \* LU rJr(kffi “ racism and mJ i! 
men! Protection Act wanted paid OVJH(^C 


Faculty unions end up 
with a poor bargain 


, A decade ago, the Future of faculty 
unions and collective bargaining 
on American college and universi- 
ty campuses seemed bright. 

In 1974, 277 colleges and univer- 
sities had bargaining agents - the 
National Education Association or 
the American Federation of 
Teachers. Among them were 222 

f iublic and 55 private institutions. 
Of the 222 public institutions, 180 
were two-year community col- 
leges.) 

A major boost to faculty unions 
came in 1976 when the conserva- 
tive American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors decided to be- 
come a bargaining agent. It began 
to look as though collective bar- 
gaining in colleges and universities 
was the wave of the future. 


Now, in 1984, there are 343 
recognised bargaining agencies in 
public institutions of higher educa- 
tion. The number of such agencies 
in private colleges and universities 
is hard to determine, but everyone 
agrees _ that after a decade of 
expansion the growth has stopped. 

Why this turn around? Since 
1980 the courts have struck several 
hard blows ncains! collective bar 
gaining in higher education, blows 
that have left faculty unions in 
private institutions groggy and on 
the rapes, and the even more 
numerous unions in the public 
sector troubled by the trend. . 

What . were those reverses to 
faculty unionization in the United 
States? Here are three; ■ 

Tn 1980 the US Supreme Court 
ruled in a case involving Ycshiva 
University (New York City) that 
faculty members at private institu- 
tions of higher education are 
"managerial employees. As a 
consequence, the National Labor 
Relations Board has applied the 
Yeshiva decision to 2<J colleges, 
negating the bargaining rights of 
faculty there. ■ • •• 

This year an especially painful 
and ironic blow to the unions came 
from onp of the court tests affected 1 
by the Yeshiva decision - the case 
at the Polytechnic Institute of New 
York. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board asserted that the 
Yeshiva ruling applied even if the 
“managerial" rights of faculty 
were in plhce because of earlier 
1 collective bargaining. Tq do right.: 
h the unions concluded, was to lose’- 
rights. ' • 


faculty, delight in the turn of 
events. They are convinced that 
for faculty to use “trade union 
tactics” runs counter to the tradi- 
tion of collegial ity and informal 
consultation that characterizes. 


they say, the best traditions of 
higher education. President John 
Silber of Boston University vigor- 


ously represents this point of view: 
“Trade unionism is un essential 
feature in American life, but it has 
no place among the faculty of a 
great university." Other leaders, 
however, a smaller number 
perhaps, arc less inclined to see 
faculty unions overthrown. They 
point out that institutions of higher 
education, like other institutions 
in modern society, are divided into 
legitimate interest groups - by 
professional skills, by academic 
and administrative tasks - and a 
provision for collective bargain- 
ing, especially when voluntarily 
entered into, provides stability and 
order, fairness and openness tn the 
determination and implementa- 
tion of certain policies. 

Others suggest a middle ground. 
The decision-making arrange- 
ments on campus should, (hey say, 
be as varied as the agenda to be 
faced - ranging from formal nego- 
tiations to informal conversations. 
And in those institutions where 
collective bargaining is intro- 
duced, faculty senates and other 
less formal arrangements should 
be retained. 


The I97IJ* were the growth years of 
trade union education, in particular 
they snw TUC day release courses 
firmly established, the 1975 Employ- 
“ mem" Protection Act granted paid 
release to workplace representatives, 
197ft saw the first Department of 
Education and Sciencc/Dcpurlment of 
Employment grnnt to (he TUC educa- 
tion department, and 1 978 brought the 
regulations granting recognition and 
paid time off for union safely repre- 
sentatives. The number of students on 
TUC courses rim hy local authority 
colleges, universities and Workers’ 
Educational Association (normally 
one day a week for It) weeksj grew 
from 2,260 on 160 courses to *14,(100 on 
more than 3.000 courses. 

The first part of the decade was 
spent building up demand for basic or 
introductory courses but as the num- 
bers completing the courses grew and 
the more diverse weekena schools 
shrunk there was greater demand for 
more wide ranging “follow on” day 
release courses.These looked in more 
detail at employment law, work study 
and wage payment systems, financial 
information, new technology and of 
course health and safety. 

The establishment of these courses 
provided a more cqmprehcnsive 
though still largely work-based educa- 
tion programmes. During this period 
tutors and institutions were fully 
stretched coping with the demand nnd 
had little time to consider the impact 
courses were having. 

In 1981 there was a dramatic turn 
around, in the previous year the 
growth rate had been checked but now 
TUC courses fell by a fifth, in 1982 and 
1983 the fall has continued and after 
allowing for the growth of short 
courses the decline has been a cumula- 
tive 20 per cent taking course numbers 
back to the levels of the mid-1970s. 
The defeat of the Labour government 
followed by economic recession and 
legal restrictions on trade unions left 
tutors and the TUC education depart- 
ment wondering how to respontL 
Thriving collective bargaining 
arrangements appear to require rela- 
tive economic prosperity ana a willing 
even cooperative management; take 
those conditions and many workplace 
trade union organizations crumble. 
Trnde union education with its 
emphasis un building up culluctivc 
agreements appeared to have done 
little to prepare workplace representa- 
tives for tills new nnrshcr environ- 
ment. 

From the early days of the day 
release programme the TUC cduca- 


Later- In ,1984 ’came faculty' 

: unionization In private universi- 
ties, whal some have called “the> 
kijock-out punch”. At the conclur 
: sion of a long: and bitter struggle 
. between the administration at 
Boston University, a private in- 
stitution (with 28,000 students) 
and the ‘American Association of 
University Professors, the judge 
ruled not only that faculty served 
. “managerial” functions but, addi- 
tionally, that faculty were ^super- 
•. visors* within the meaning 'orthe 


It will take insight, good judg- 
ment, at least a little wisdom plus a 
dash of luck to decide those deci- 
sions that are hest handled at the 
bargaining tabic, and, those that 
are best handled informally at the 
water cooler or over a cup of 
coffee. It is one thing to sit 
together in front of the fireplace 
and quite another to hold some- 
body s feet to the fire. And yet, 
given the complexity of the issues 
to be faced, both governance 
strategies may be heeded. 

While the legitimacy of collec- 
tive bargaining within the academy 
is being vigorously debated, larger 
more fundamental issues have 
emerged. During an era of slow- 
down and ' retrenchment can the 
nation's colleges, and universities 
make touch decisions and manage 
responsibly their "own affairs? If 
; so ^ w L ha . t . ar? the arrangements by 
which this self-gbvcmance can be 
effectively accomplished? And if 
faculty and administrators do not 
direct* the ■ destiny of the campus,; 

who will? ■ ’ 

What is fascinating about ; the 
current gdvfchjaiice debate is that 
the .courts seem to be showing 
more confidence in the ability of 
faculty ahd administrators to work 
together than educators- them- 
selves; In private institution*; ceiy 


tion department had developed a clear 
view about the methodology to be 
employed on their courses. First, they 
argued that shop stewards had to be 

B lists and they would therefore 
from one tutor per course, not 
a parade of subject experts doing a 
different slot throughout the day. 

This in turn necessitated active 
teaching methods which centred on the 
representatives and their experience. • 
Tutors with an educational back- 
ground understood that the origins of 
this emphasis owed much to the de- 
velopments ib multi-skill, multi-disci- 
plinary child centred primary educa- 
tion. Other quickly adapted to this 
educational style which was developed 
and unified by the TUC education 
department briefings and by the 
material produced centrally by the 
TUC curriculum development unit. 

The quality of the centrally pro- 
duced material and the emphasis on 
student centred techniques had a 
general beneficial effect on courses 
offered. They were particularly suc- 
cessful in helping workplace represen- 
tatives with . few . educational skills 
(most having left school between the 
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Liberal 
responses 
to the 
harsher 
climate 

que of the policies of the TUC. There 
were regional differences depending 
upon the attitude of the TUC regional 
education officer. 

As Professor Bernard Jennings, 
president of the WE A. has com- 
mented; "Union representatives fac- 
ing plant closures and redundancies, 
the reorganization of working methods 
and new government legislation which 
is designed to limit the powers and 
privileges of trade unions are equipped 
with skills which assume stable em- 
ployment and n central role for locul 
collective bargaining. They are skilled 
at conducting meetings, taking min- 
utes and writing reports and they can 
calculate redundancy payments in 
seconds with the aid of their pocket 
calculators. But they have little under- 
standing of the broader issues and of 
alternative economic nnd political 
strategies.” 

This new policy neatly 
fits in with the TUC’s 
‘new realism 1 approach 

In meeting the changed circumst- 
ances facing trade unions there has 
been a general recognition that part of 
the problem of the declining influence 
of unions is that union education has 
been targeted at the lay official level 
and the ordinary member has been left 
behind and ignored. Efforts are now 
being directed at "membership educa- 
tion with shop floor and office repre- 
sentatives being equipped with the 
necessary teaching skills on "education 
methods courses. 

This shift of emphasis is mirrored in 
the remaining ten-day programme by 
adopting the ideas of "student centred" 
learning to not only determine the 
course methods but also the .course 


tatnly and jit public institutions,, 
probably, the courts are now call- " 
ing for faculty and administrators 
to work opt; appropriate decision- i 

mnkinir SiVnnnvmanti. - 


Asssasaas: 

like how to tead an Act of Parliament cour .^ ,s to hand over the 

to difficult problems like the interac- E!!?® ■? Participants so they can 
tion between common law and statue • d More tim? SS ® nd dlrec ! ion: ,' 

miking some (utom dejS de«%£ 1 «* 

that material, less willing to break out ■ kdL arL if *}' “ k,n8 al kn . ow ' 

J&JSSgftSi 4 *■" direct ajqperiflnce!* 

25CSJ& S? 2" **■« . While this new’ emphasis can be 

heralded as a liberalizing of previous 
TUC education policy and as allowing 
3tud J n J s choice as to what they study 


dSsroom/ ■ "P e ° in * on i ” «« 


" Part of the problem for the TitrwJ. X!rJl55* uc ^, on policy and as allowing 

that many unioti courses were beino ci ? 0,c ? 85 lo w hal they study 

minrnaW m cht*b2^«^Sffi Is of cqtirsJ 


— i—, — ■ pirrQjra a<i»u mey 

are . prepared tq d6 run the ■ 
college. 


other problems with the 

Thure is also the separate but imr*., 
turn question of the amount of S 
new methods, used to Iheextrem? ? 
take ; put simply is it the best use 
only ten or $0 days paid edSSS 
leave most representatives 
further even more important ££ 
enition is what do we mean byst£ 
choice . Docs student choice only |au 
place within a course with the W 
meters set or should studentsbeafie 0 
choose between distinctive courses 

This new education policy *4 
appearing libertarian neatly fitsinwith 
the 1 UC s “new realism" approach to 
dealing with the social and econonk 
policies of the Government. It avoids 
taking on board those issues and areas 
of study which cannot easily be tackled 
by course participants. 

. The general “busyness" of the 
cou rse disguises the "faci that it may not 
take course participants any further 
forward in their understanding of in- 
dustrial society. This is partly illus- 
trated by attempts to downgrade the 
“follow on" courses and in particular 
the elimination of the employment lav 
courses which would of course have j 
new dynamic in the 1980s compared id 
the mid-1970s. 

Tutors who have contested (be tds- 
cntional arguments, pointing out the 
limitations of “student cemrtd' 
pedagogy and workplace problem- 
based courses have been berated by 
the TUC and colleagues alike. Ttej 
arc characterized as old-fashioned to 
turers, opposed to new methodology 
and membership education, deter- 
mined to hand down knowledge oa 
tablets. of stone. 

Nothing could be further from the 
mn h, but for many tutors in the 
present uncertain circumstances rail- 
ing these arguments is seen as makingi 
fuss nnd causing trouble which could 
result in the TUC cutting certain tuton 
and institutions out of the scheme 
Also any attention directed to TUC 
education is depicted as threatening 
the Government grant for this work. 

Fortunately not all trade uniats 
agree, n number of unions see the need 
to base their education policy onswtii 
pronged nttnek on members $nd then 
immediate problems and on a greater 
understanding of the economic, soda 
nnd politi'cnl questions facing thw 
members. The Transport and Centra 

, 11 - i I In nnflf 


memoers. me inui5|»uiiajiu 
Workers Union, the National Unload 
Public Eniployces and the Newm 
and Locnl Government Officers Asso- 
dutlou are among those who hwt 
recently reviewed their educate 
policy. They ore part of a srowoi 
number of unions who recognize irej 
arc going lo have to campaign forw 
right lo use public funds as they 
and indeed tar a general right w Pj® 
educational leave for their memwn. 
perhaps along the lines of provision*. 


Italy or Sweden. , 

When reviewing the progrea 
problems of trade union educate 
Bate the TGWU in its 
Reshaping trade union 
noted; "Although the L. 

trade unionism and theVider 

tions of trade unionism are more 
than not included in such courses. .. 
is a secondary aspect often slippy 
by the tutor. Public fun ds m nol*g 

available for courses which are^ 

cilly ‘political education i or 
at a broader base than the trauu 11 * 
representatives." 

The document went on jo 
mend: " Funding should bemaj . 

able via the TOC far th * 


1 Mb UUWUlltwin 

mend: "Funding should 


and aiiv prill 7k- v " , r t .r xJU '-7 Bvncnu, or indeed 
anu any crip-:, the specific- methods utilized within 


□Pic via inc ■■■ HejW ii 

educational activities . - • t# . ■ 
a broader' aim: new tednow 
women’s studies, ecoii*W^-j5 
history, political studies, eom " 1 ^ 
studies; courses ‘J'^j^mbershlp 
groups of trade union .®*jjaiii 
San reps and offie'als: io P^j s ^ 
trade union members asi ^ 
also including specifically 1^ 
women and ethnic gf° u P'% in f 0 ntied 
In the end an open and I 
debate about trade u y]° n . 
located in the needs of ^ 
and in the tradition bjtitf 

education must prove prfC i# 

the TUC's 

The author is J eCtut ** 
relations in the department $ 

continuing education at me . . 

of Leeds. 1 . 
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Pretending to rehearse 


jKjf UndKcckcnd Television 

[or Channel 4 

Playing Shakespeare 

SS55-«.« 

ISBN U 4 13 547SO 9 and 54790 o 

What a pity ‘he producers or LWT’s 
" “ scries about the modern actor s 
approach to playing Shakespeare 
didn't take director John Barton (it his 
wrd. In the opening programme he 

UyS 'The sort of points that need to be 
made could only arise truly ill the 
living context of working with actors 
not by a director telling the 
ictor about them but by an actor 
learning them largely by experience . 
and applying them for himself . . . 
we don't offer ourselves as high 
priests but as explorers or detec- 
tives. We want to test and to 

S iesilon. 

earing this. I'm sure that even 
Simon Callow would be clamouring for 
admission to these workshops. It 
evokes just the sort of creative col- 
laboration between actor and director 
he craves in his recent book Being an 
Actor. Director and performer so 


absorbed in the sweaty dialectic of 
rehearsal they are oblivious to the 
fly-on-the-wall cameras recording the 
whole thing so that key moments 


arising naturally from the process can 
be edited later to demonstrate Bar- 
ton’s ideas. So much for Callow vis- 
ions. In fact what LWT have done is 
put Barton in a studio nnd have him 
more or less deliver a lecture straight 
to camera. He Illustrates points by 
pretending to rehearse with various 
RSC actors who are also required lo 
deliver obviously scripted lines as if 
they were spontaneous - “What exact- 
ly do you mean when you say ‘natur- 
alistic ? That word can mean different 
things to different people can’t it?" - a 
device hopelessly exposed for the 
wince-maker it is each time a bit of real 
conversation manages to side-step the 
Beam-rolling auto-cuc. For, although 
John Barton proclaims that the actor’s 
sensibility and experience arc para- 
mount he's often forced to brush aside 
their contributions so as not to be 
deflected from his programmed 
course.'That may well be true. But we 
should now look in more detail Into 


...” - is the kind of pnironizitig 
exchange whieh happen*. tiu> many 
times. 

That a director of Barton's clout and 
percipience has allowed himself to be 
-. all but traduced in this wuy is puzzling. 
Abilin and again the substance til what 
he s saying is undermined, even be- 
lied. by how he's chosen to present il. 
As part of the exposition of the basis of 
modem ucting techniques for instance 
an actor quotes Stanislavsky: “If you 
speak any lines or do anything mecha- 
nically without fully realizing who you 
arc, where you come from, why, wlrat 
you want, where you arc going, and 
what you will do when vou get there, 
you will be acting without imagina- 
tion." Alas, the irony (and l‘m sure the 
splendid cast felt the sting of it more 
thnn once during the scries) is that the 
stilled, classroom atmosphere of the 
programmes arises precisely from the 
tact that the actors, including Barton 
himself, the leading man as it were, 
have not been allowed to resolve who 
, . .7 where . . .7 why . . .? what . . .? 
etc. There arc few things more quintes- 
sential^ phoney than actors acting 
being actors. Notable exceptions, in 
the first programme at least, are Ben 
Kingsley, Sheila Hancock, and, most 
especially, lan McKellen who man- 
ages to be natural and articulate 
throughout. At one point, asked by 
Barton to try the same line with several 
different Intentions, his momentary 
hesitations before doing the exercise 
give us a fascinating glimpse of real 
acting skills at work. 

Such incidents are not always ade- 
quately rendered in the book. The 
above sequence translated to the page 
makes McKellen appear to he instantly 
adept and hence bland. But they are 
the moments which salvage the whole 
enterprise. Barton is an inspirational 
director and is seen at his best when 
the distilled wisdom of twenty-odd 
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K ears of distinguished achievement is 
roughi to bear on nuts and holts 
detail. As when, for example, Judi 
Dench and Richard Pasco, working in 
a later programme on a passage from 
Twelfth Night, face the question of 
what to do when a new sentence or b 
new speech begins hnlfway through n 
line. The characters share the verse- 
line and therefore the performers need 
to decide whether the cue should be 
picked up immediately or whether to 
play a pause. Now one of the basic 
tenets of Barton’s method (which he 


John Barton with Sinead Cusak 

cakes pains to emphasize is only a 
method) is that once an actor becomes 
aware of how u Shakespeare text 
works, can read Shakespeare's short- 
hand stage directions, clues and hints 
emerge which help to fuse psycho- 
logical realism with heightened lan- 
guage and verse pattern. So. 
orsino: 

How dost thou like this tune? 

viola: 

It gives a very echo to the scat 

Where love is throned. 
orsino: 

Thou dost speak masterly. 
DoesOrsinopick up his cue on this last 
line or pause? Pasco makes the plausi- 
ble point that Orsino is impressed by 
the young boy's (Viola's) eloquence 
.and might use a pause to register this. 
Barton agrees with the motive but asks 
Pasco to just try a pause after the line, 
that is, at the end of the vcrsc-linc. He 
does and finds that the pause not only 
‘allows him to piny his reaction but also 
to transform it intu the impulse for his 
next line, 

My life upon’t, young though thou 
art, thine eye 


Georgia on his mind 



gli , mmers of tight cast 
of MM® nt . 0arden 5 recent production 
youne h«J n “! ted fr ? m E stunning 
cboMin ^ 55 y* 8 v °i ce tike melted 
**re n!i!!!! d 8 n8me . tiiat opera buffs 

Paula E2?,' mispronouncing - 
i Still in his twen- 

nafbnd h-^y **““ acclaimed as a 
K? Iine of Slavonic 

' CffTr st ? e,ches back ^ro 

■ thi * phint° l? pm e and Shalyapin. At 

E ‘ Burchub.il c ? n ®' 1188 t0 he preejse: 
^eonhm s p ,? udl y and insistently 
'ntenfoS; correcting the 

because I? ca £ ual ^sumption that 
' ' fiSS i ome _ s From the Soviet 


ncr for Georgian opera and musicnl 
•standards that are nnythlng but provin- 
dal. 

He claims to have been born a bass, 
but his training began as a teenager 
with morning lessons at the Tbilisi 
Conservatory, complemented by 
afternoons at engineering school. 
Music quickly won out however, and m 
1978 the Ministry of Culture in Mos- 
cow put him on their exchange prog- 
ramme whereby young Russian singers 
are sent to the mccca of La Scale, 
Milan in exchange for young Italian 
dancers who spend three years at the 
Bolshoi school. Burchuladze’s 
teachers in Milan included Catlas's 
great colleague Giulietta Simionato; 
he also perfected his Italian and drank 
in "all tnose beautiful voices" - Pavar- 
otti, with whom he sang in the Co vent 
Garden Aida, remains his idol. In 
1981, although the youngest entrant, 
he won the Verdi Competition in 
Bussete, and back in Moscow in 1982, 
the Tchaikovsky Prize. But hU roots 
remain Georgian, and he disclaims any 
ambition to leave the Tbilisi Opera and 
join the Bolshoi in Moscow. 

In Tbilisi there are many advan- 
tages. For instance, we sing Italian 
opera in the original, but in Moscow 
and Leningrad theyjranslate every- 
thing into Russian, which I don t 
like. And Georgian operas arc mar- 
vellous too. No pne in the west 
knows anything about .them, but 
they are comic, tragic, veiy iyrwal. 
full of folk melodies and big chor- 
uses. We htive our classics like 
Paliashvill’s Absalom and Bay or 
Dolidze’s Kelp and KOle, but mod- 
ern Composers like Taktakishvili are 
still developing the genre. 

: He waxes particularly enthusiastic ab- 
■ out a new “anti-fascist" piece, ‘title 
untranslatable", by Chelidze, which 
involves a symbolic war between ine 
powers of music and those of militar- 
ism and has a collaged text in four 


languages, including a setting of "To 
be or not to be". Apparently, there are 
hopes that the Tbilisi Opera will bring 
the work to London in 1986. 


theatre directors, and I think our 
productions of Salome, Don Giovanni, 
and Boris Godounov are better than 
any others 1 have seen. The audience Is 


very discriminating and sophisticated. 
We have our own stars and Georgians 
are all connoisseurs of singing. When 

, 1 ,. otnw. rlnn’t einn fhprfVQ nn midi- 


the stars don’t sing, there's no audi- 
ence - everyone goes off to watch the 
football instead. (Burchuladze him- 
self is a keen rugger-player - another 
Georgian enthusiasm, it emerges.) 

He is fall of admiration for Cavent 
Garden, Us audiences, and the English 
language, which he considers very 
gratifying to sing. His mastery of it was 

-I.i-T ■ ki, Iao raino 


first British appearance last summer, 
in a recital which concluded with a 
spirited and heavily a«ented render- 
ing of "I got plenty of nothin”! 

Gn the subfect of future trips to the 


On the subject of future trips to the 
West, he is diplomatically guarded, 
but at the time of interview his 
thoughts were achingly fixed on Tbilisi, 
which he li*d not seen since April. His 
wife gave birth to their second child a 
few oays before he left, and he has the 
prospect of leading the Tbilisi Opera to 
Moscow in the autumn for Bons 
Godounov. his favourite role, and 
Leporellb in Don Giovanni. A true 
bass with an equal talent for the 
Russian and Italian repertory is the 
rarest of vocal birds, but with Georgia 


Hath stayed upon some favour that 
it loves . . . 

Thus u pause doesn’t have tn slop or 
slow down a scene, nr fracture the 
verse form, but actually tightens it. 
adds momentum. 

For viewers who aren't pul off hy the 
unfortunate tone of the programmes 
such insights ns these arc there in 
abundance. In the course of nine 
workshops Barton covers; language 
and character; set speeches and solilo- 
quies; irony and ambiguity; passion 
and coolness; exploring a character; 
rehearsing the text; poetry and hidden 
poetry. ! suspect, however, that a 
television audience will not stay with 
the proceedings for lunger than the 
first programme and that John Barton 
will make his real impact with the 
hook. Actors who want to find their 
way with Shakespeare will buy it and 
Fillet it for their own purposes. Whnt n 
coup it would be to have Simon 
Callow’s imprimatur on the fly-leaf of 
the second edition. 

Ed Thomason 


Midsummer 
in Oxford 

One of the main drama productions 
m this year's Edinburgh Festival is a 
revival of J . M Synge's Play hoy of die 
Western tVor/rf directed by Lindsay 
Anderson. Produced by United British 
Artists, the production was 
premiered un Monday at the Oxford 
Playhouse as part of a summer school 
project Midsummer in Oxford. 

( or the past month Balliol College 
has been playing host to a new drama 
enterprise, the British American 
Drama Academy (B ADA), which has 
organized a full programme of lectures 
and masterclasses from leading figures 
in the British theatre. Lindsay 
Anderson tins been "principal 
lecturer '' while the "faculty includes 
actors Frank Grimes nnd Simon 
Callow and director Toby 
Robertson. Visiting notables have 
included translator Michael Meyer, 
playwright John Mortimer and 
directors Max Stafford-dark and 
Adrian Noble. The school continues 
until next Saturday. 

The great majority of students 
enrolling for this year's inaugural 
summer school haye been American. 

It is hoped that the establishment of a 
scholarship fund mayenablc more 
British students to take part in 
subsequent events. 

The entire eight hoursof the Kenith 
Trodd television version of Dennis 
Potter’s Pennies from Heaven will be 
shown at the National Film Theatre 
next Sunday. It is a rare opportunity to 
see thisproduction: it hasn't had a 
public snowing since I979,because 
when MGM bought the film rights it 
wnson condition the BBC withdraw its 
version from circulation. It is with 
MGM’s permission that the showing . 

will fake place, as the first In a season' 

of television drama selected by Kenith 
Trodd and entitled “Pennies from 
Television" which continues to theend 
of August. 


Events 

Continuing exhibitions: 

To August 10. Brighton Polytechnic, 
Images of the East : paintings and draw- 
ings from Yemen by Julia Gascoigne. 

To August 18. Arts Centre, Abery- 
stwyth. Embroidery from the 
Embroiderer’s Guild collection; also fifty 
paintings of British birds. 

To August 25. Manchester City Art 
Gallery. Sporting Art : over six hundred 
items Including paintings, prints, pottery, 
glass and costume. 

To August 26. Museum and Art Gal- 
lery, Leicester. The Viioyanaaara Exhibi- 
tion: Where Kings and Gods Meet. Photo- 
graphs and measured ■ drawings of an 
abandoned medieval city and pilgrimage 
centre in South India. 

To September 2. Victoria and Albert 
Museum. William Kent (1685-1748): de- 
signer and architect. Fifty. original draw- 
ings by Kent In the Palladian style. 

To September 2. Mappin Art Gallery, 
Sheffield. Julia Margaret Cameron; 
Victorian photogapher. 

To September 2. Industrial Museum. 
Bradford. Floods of Light: flash photo- 
graphy 1851-1981. 

To September 14. Aria Council, Picca- 
dilly. Samuel Johnson I7QQ-&4. 

To September 16. Sainsbury Centre, 
University of East And la. Anthropolo- 
gical collections from Cambridge. 


The Aits Council is in the processor 
mou ni i ng a major exhibition of 
paintings by Auguste Renoir, to be 
shown at the Hayward Gallery in 
Loudon in the new year. He is believed 
to have painted around SOOOcanvnses: 
this exhibition will select around 80 

from collect ions around the world to 

represent his work at its very best. 

The last major Renoir exhibition hr 
Britain was in 1953. • <■ ' 


After the success of Napoleon and ’ 
the establishment of the Thames 
Silents as a regular feature of the :■ 
London Film Festival, the resurgence 
of the silent film seems assured. A . 
London screeningof VictOT Seastrom's. 
The Wind starring Lillian Gish with 
accompaniment by Carl Davis and the 


The Wind starring Lillian Gish with 
accompaniment by Carl Davis and the 
English Chamber Orchestra played to a 
capacity audience a couple ol weeks 
ago. This year's Thames Silentsoffering 
vrtll be The Thief Of Bagdad, the 
Douglas Falrban ks fa ntasy adventure 
filmmadein 1924. 

Meanwhile in the autumn Channel 4 
wilt show four of the productions from 
previous years: Show People [King 
Vidor), Broken Blossoms { D-W. 
Griffith), A Woman of Affairs 
(Clarence Brown), and The Wind 
(Victor Seastrom) 


pressed to get as much Of Paata 
Burchuladze as they would like. 

, Rupert Christiansen 


New exhibitions: 

From tomorrow. Chapter Arts Centre. 

Cardiff. Lives of the Saints: photographs 
of St Helena by Rory Coonan and Sluart 
Mackay. 

From tomorrow;. Ferens Gallery. Hall. 

Peter Greenham: paintings ana draw- 
ings. 

From Sunday. Museum of Modern 
Art, Oxford. Polish Constructivism. Also 
drawings by Pierre Bonnard. 

From August 10. City An Gallery. 

Leeds. Anthony Caro: sculpture 

1969-84. ■ • j • 

-From .August It. Museum and Art' 

Gallery, Birmingham Henry Lamb „„ Jtl 

1 (1883-1960):' portraits, from the 1920^ Lillian Gish in “The Wind 
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BOOKS 


The failure of Labour 


by Stuart Walkland 

The Labour Governments 1945-5 t 
by Henry Pelilng 
Macmillan. £25.00 
ISBN 0333 .16356 6 

There are two wnys of reviewing this 
most excellent ana authoritative his- 
tory written by a sympathetic chronic- 
ler of the Labour Party. Either on its 
own terms, as history, which would 
mean challenging some of the emph- 
ases and interpretations of particular 
events, or alternatively for (he signifi- 
cance of its subject in the longer 
history of the Labour Party, in a short 
review I am attracted ro the second 
course. 

Dr PeIJing's study confirms me in 
my long-held belief that the Clement 
Attlee governments were truly an 
cpiplienomenon. resulting entirely 
from the British experience of the 
Second World War. With all respect to 
Professor Eric Hobsbawm, if his 
theory of the forward march of Labour 
is pivoted on the first majoriiy Labour 
governments of 1945-51, then it never 
happened. The Attlee governments 
were hardly a culmination, and their 
experiences in office guaranteed (hat 
they were not to be a harbinger. 

On the first point, Attlee and his 
leading ministers were formed by their 
membership of the wartime coalition 
government. Before 1939 they were 
little-known and lit tie- regarded politi- 
cians, both nationally r..,rf in their 

K . Attlee only became leader of 
arty as a stop-gap in 1935. and 
Stafford Cripps was expelled in 1938. 
The weak programmatic theory or 
Labour was only developed during the 
war by association with the thought of 
William Beveridge and John Mnvnard 


Keynes. More important were the 
political results of the British experi- 
ence of the wnr. While not discounting 
entirely the effect of memories of the 
I?3Us, the myth concerning the Ser- 
vices' vote now being propagated by 
the Labour Party is wrong. Must of the 
young men who foughr the war were 
previously employed. Dr Pelling is 
rightly sceptical of the influence oi the 
Army Bureau of Current Affairs 
(ABCA), in forming political opinion. 


My own view is that the war imbued its 
active participants with a deep hatred 
of disorder and violence, and an 
appreciation of the virtues of civil 
society which (he Labour Party, with 
its passion for order and regulation, 
seemed to epitomize. And the civilian 
population, through willing coopera- 
tion and participation in the war effort, 
gained some glimpse of what socialism 
might be. In addition, as Dr Pelling 
remarks, the achievements of the Red 
Army seemed to show that socialism 
could be efficient, although in reality 
they were an expression of rationalism 
and raw self-preservation which trans- 
cended, rather than expressed, the 
character of Soviet socinlism. 

What happened to cause the decline 
of the Labour Party after 1951 to its 
present lamentable state? The ex- 
planation is, largely, that characteris- 
tics of the party, still latent before 
1939, were exposed by experience of 
government, and their enormous con- 
tradictions starkly revealed. It might 
be objected that here I am employing 
hindsight - yes, but not much. The 
inevitable decline of Labour became 
obvious to me when Hugh Gaitskell 
cruelly dotailed its weaknesses in his 
failed bid to fundamentally reform the 
party. The General Election of 1959 
was the Inst lime 1 voted Labour. On 
some of these contradictions Dr Pell- 
ing is very frank. Others can he 
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The British General Election of 1983 
, by David Butler and Dennis Kavanash 
. Macmillan, £25.00 

ISBN 0333 ^4578 9 i 

There havebcen 12 general elections 
since the Second World War. Each one 
has been covered by a study in; the 
remarkable Nuffield College election 
series. David Butler has been associ- 
ated with ail these books and this is the 
fourth he has written with Dennis 
Kavanagb. As usual/the authors have 
assigned specialist chapter*, to 
academic collaborators (Marlin Harri- 
son writes on broadcasting. Martin 
Harrop on the press. Byron Criddlc on 
parliamentary candidates, and John 
Curtice and Michael Steed give a 


The cartoons of 
Beveridge (left) and 
Attlee (above) are by 
Victor Weisz 
. (“Vicky**) and ' 
appeared in the Dally 
■ Telegraph in the early 
1940s. They can be 
seen In ah exhibition of 
twentieth-century 
cartoon portraits in 
the Graphics Gallery 
at the University of 
Kent which runs until 
next Friday. 


analysis of the results.) 

What makes the Nuffield. volumes 
distinctive is that they review almost all 
SP« ls ,P.f dn election, ranging frofo 
the making of campaign strategics .by 
the political leaders and their advisers 
to the behaviour of the voters, the slate 
of national and local party organ iza- 
dons ahd the selection of candidates, 
Tnc vanety or material which is in- 
cluded gives. nse to some problems; 
but is also the main strength of the 
, series. Breadth of coverage sometimes 
emails a sacrifice ofdctslland Of focus. 

‘he explanation! in the 
Nuffield studies of the motivations of 
individual voters arc tentative and 
.. brief. For a scientific account, based 
, on academic survey research, of the 
effect, of unemployment on voting, 
choice in 1983 and. of oiher.iriflueijCesy 
it will be necessary ■■'to await the 
detailed study being prepared by 
Anthony Heath and John Curtice. The 
fact that elections arc analysed at' 
different levels by the Nuffield studies 
also means that the authors do not 


ic inferred from his meticulous account, 
i- The Attlee governments were, of his- 
ig torical necessity, always in hock to (he 
ic unions. The shnrt-ierrii benefils to the 
r- Government were ministers such as 
y Ernest Bevin, outstanding even in a 
c talented administration; the long-term 
e implications, for a party with radical 
is reformist pretensions, have proved 
e quite disastrous. 

s There were clouds no bigger than a 
man's hand in the initial stages of the 
s formation of the 1945 government. 

1 The new Trade Union Group of the 
i parliamentary party, for example, had 
I by 1946 completely eclipsed Herbert 

i Morrison's Lnhnur Relations Group. 

The wider implications of this were to 
i be seen in the industrial nationaliza- 
tion measures. Dr Pelling produces 
evidence of the appalling consequ- 
ences of the trade unions^ ability to 
; secure positions of outstanding 
strength in the nationalized industries 
as their price for cooperation. In the 
electricity industry, for example, by 
1955, after massive new investment, 
value-added per worker was less than 
it had been in 1935, which prompts 
from me the comment that in so far as 
the public industrial sector has contri- 
buted a large share of the 1984 jobless 
totals, it has only been n transfer of the 
unemployed from the shop-floor to the 
street. Attlee and Morrison, to their 
credit, emerge as very dubious about 
nationalization. The controversy over 
the steel industry, and on possible 
future public ownership, was wished 
on them by the ideologues of confer- 
ence and the National Executive Com- 
mittee, a dismal and by now familiar 
tale. 

The 1945 Government only really 
had two years of freedom of action 
before external and internal financial 
pressures began to impinge on an 
already over-loaded economy. These 
pressures brought to prominence 
Lripps and Bevm, and relegated in 
importance the Prime Minister, con- 
firming Churchill's aphorism that 
Attlee was a man to whom things 
tended to hnppcn. The left of the 
present Labour Party now criticizes 
Attlee Tor "cunitulating" in joining 
Britain m the laic 194fc to the US- 
■duminatcd western capitalist eco- 
nomy. The unreality of (his attitude 
never falls to astonish me. Far a 
trading nation such as Britain the only 
alternative would he membership of 
Comccon , which 1 suppose some of the 
brethren would prefer. Involvement in 
the Korean Wnr might have been a 
mistake, although Dr Pelling is very ' 
good on the international pressures 
which were working on the Govern- 
ment at the time. But the policy of high 
overseas expenditure on defence, 
wh;ch continued well after Korea, and 
, which guaranteed a continuous ba- 
’ an n ce °'payments problem and regular 
deflation of the economy, was not an 
^„ be ‘ weetl British political 
parties. It was a legacy of the Great 

iSm? my,h wh ch survived until ,he 

Perhaps the most important myth 
manufactured in this period was that of 
1™;. postwar political consensus", 
founded on the acceptance by all 

KJ2 of the we| f"re state and 
Keynes, an economics. In this sphere , 

: Keynesianism ! 

irrelevant i 

concentrate on a single explanation of 
of voting ° r P ro P° und 9 s * n Bl e theory 

.Thcrcls. however, abasia logic to 
the broad approach and to the variety 
of statistical andnon-statistical evi- 
dence collected by Butler and Kava- . 

gene J a . 1 election is an eve nr 
' .L • 50 s politicians face to face with 

US? It ' , e f mlnds lhe pbHcy-makerit 
and strategies, need to be explored as 
: well ds , thojfc of the voters. Moreover '■ 
campaigns hgve. a whole series of 
consequences. Not only do they deter- \ 
mini f Who^ will be tpe next Prime 
; Minister, they can also haVe an impact • 
oh government poiidel and on tin! ! 

: MW I0 A d’ShliH*! 6f individual 
-• Mps. The 1 determination . of the- party 

"JJP !&£?».. -M choice Of candi^qw ; 

fa^pai^ ln^he coristituen- 4 
?ies.miiit therefore be examined' jf a. V- 
rounded view of the electoral; process : i 
isto berohiaincd. . ; . | ” 

0 // 9 &J : 4 ; 

1 !M£2? ind evcn surpasses thb star,. ' v 
dards of former volumes. The cKapfort £ | 




to the postwar British economy until 
very recently. There was never any 
Inck of effect i vc demand, only a luck of 
production. Keynesianism had, in fact, 
an enfeebling effect by concentrating 
attention on macroeconomic solutions 
to economic problems, which together 
with Labour s obsession with public 
ownership guaranteed the failure of 
most comprehensive supply-side poli- 
cies for the economy in the postwar 
years. But not only did the myths, and 
the complacency engendered by the 
long postwar boom, inhibit any deep 
examination of the ills of the economy, 
they also inhibited any profound ex- 
amination of the postwar political 
system or of the true nature of the 
Labour Party. Any such examination 
would have revealed that ideology had 
not been defeated, only temporarily 
suppressed. All the assessments which 
appeared , including those hy Dr Pell- 
ing, were pretty superficial. One poin- 
ter to the basic character of the party 
was the defeat of the Gaitskell re- 
forms, whieli ensured that in the name 
of ideology the party wus prepared to 
continue a ritual adversary struggle 
with the Conservatives, on a highly 
restricted political agenda which re- 
volved around purely symbolic and 
economically irrelevant issues such as 
public ownership, a ritual which the 
Conservatives welcome and connive 
at, since with their infinitely superior 
statecraft they always win in the end. 
Gaitskell recognized that the old 
Labour Party was functional for the 
Conservatives - the bulk of the party 
never did and still doesn’t. 

And now the next generation of left 
political analysts are producing com- 
plicated socioeconomic theories to 
account for Labour’s decline. They 
have some substance, but the real 
failure of Labour has moral causes. 
Apart from the moral arrogance of any 
chiliastic philosophy, the reaction of 
some of the party to the terrible 
nafionale y eriences of socialism in th e 

oii the formation of campaign strategy 
are impressive and thorough, ft. is a 
pity that the authors do not feel ut 
Hberiy to reveal the names of the 300 
politicians and party organizers whom 
they Interviewed while preparing the 
book. (In an effort to protect their 
sources, they frequently eite newspap- 
fu 8 , 1 8 i authority for information 
that has. In fact, been obtained directly 
tram the decision-makers.) The statis- 

H?L ar l a i ys ? s J b > Joh H Curtice and 
Michael Steed, documents the growing 
geographical rift in voting. Once 
again. thc^UboUr Party lost most 
nearily in the south of England and in 
rural areas while jt almdit held its own 
th^ St ^ n ^ 0c k ‘ n *he big cities and in 


USSR, China and Cambodia has been 
inadequate. One does not have to dig 
much below the surface io find va- 
dence for this. The hard left of Ac 
present party, the successor to die 
more innocent Keep Left movement 
with which Attlee had to contend, 
seems not to have been affected at alL 
Good members of the party, few! 
with mounting evidence of comrade 
tion, cither ding pathetically to self- 
deception, or grow cynical, or leave, 
and only pervasively silly or otherwise 
inadequate personalities can be found 
to lake over the leadership. It is then 
considerations which explain the ex- 
tremism, despair, opportunism and 
superficiality which are the defining 
characteristics of the present Labour 
Puny. Never glad confident morning 
again; probably not even another fate 
dawn. 

The 1 940s arc now producing nosid 
gia In sonic of the left, who long fa 
thill spirit of civic cooperation whi™ 
briefly raised many hopes. But it 
artificial - there is no simple mora 
substitute for war. They point to itf 
fact that the Attlee party, even after ns 
reverses and failures, still polled in the 
election of 1951 the highest support 
ever given to n party in postw 
politics. This sort of speculation Jj 
i utile - the only possible responses 
that a party which comes to power 
result of the working of an indefensiw 
electoral system cannot complain it itj 
dismissed by the same system, aura 
people are correct, however, 
they say that there needs to wj 
widening of political 
and of the current political 
before any further social and etxwfj 
advance can be made. The trouts I 
that the Labour Party, still In purswlw 
an ignis faiuus, is now the "W* 
obstacle to achieving this. In fad 11 085 
been since 1948. 

.9. A . Walkland is professor of 

Hy of the Labour Party and ofjj 
leader, Michael Foot. B«ol 
was, for most voters, a * ar / r r01 Sn 
motive than enthusrasm f 
Thatcher and for the Contf 

party. The determinanon to _ 
Labour from office meant th ^ 
was no change in goyemmeni ^ 
and it also meant that J h t e h . ra iKS 
itself lacked drama. But en- 
represented more than are " ^ 
dorsement of an meumben 


rtadiUonalpatternof postwar elections 

"If”? - ‘? d i 1 "* 

Imnt cmergihg from the 

book is the. overwhelming unpopular- 


dorsement of an incumocm 
mem. As Butler and K®vana»u 
out, the election “ re ^ ea M ish pjjty 
traditional bases of the Brjjj 
system and of B rmsh 
were in ferment." This is an 
able gui^le to the u P he , aV S. t S fif 
during Mrs Thatcner s Labour’s 1 
olfice and to the making* of 
electoral disaster in June !!»-■ 

Michael PintojPg ^S- 

Dr PhUO’Duschinsky » 
government at Brunei Unn*n> / , 
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James’s 

politics 

Milled by Leon Edel 

Harvard University Press, £25.50 
ISBN 0 674 38780 5 

Lcod Edel has squeezed the sprawling 
correspondence of Henry James’s last 
two decades into a single volume - but 
only through a policy of drastic omis- 
sions Over 230 James letters from this 
period which have been published 
cither in Percy Lubbock’s The Letters 
c t Henry ‘James (1920) or in Leon 
Edel’s own Selected Utters of Henry 
Junes ( 1956) and Henry Janvrs and H. 
G. I Veils (with G. N. Ray. 1958), are 
omiiied from the new volume. There 
are still James letters of this time which 
have not been published at all, three of 
which, arc, however, quoted in part 
here in the footnotes. 

There seem to be no coherent 
principles of selection. Out go the 
fetters to A. C. Benson on the origins 
of -The Turn of the Screw”, to Mrs 


Humphry Ward on the "masterly in- 
directness" at" gomg behind" the '‘reg- 
ister", to Edith Wharton on the Frun- 
co-American subject of Madame de 
Treymes. to W. D. Howells on James's 
Prefaces as a “plea for Criticism", to H. 
G. Wells on the need for detachment 
in treating “functional Love", and to 
Mrs William James on the fuel that 
wars are mostly made by and for 
“Sodety"; to mention only the most 
important gaps. In for the first time 
come letters to J. B. Pinker on the 
controlled fantasy of The Sacred Fount, 
10 Oliver Wendell Holmes on "fat" 
Edward VII (“E. the caresser”), to 
Violet Hunt on what gives Madame de 
Vionnet away to the reader of The 
Ambassadors, and toTheodatc Riddle 
on the general flatness of level of 
American culture. Many of these new 
items arc, however, already familiar 
from references and quotations in 
biographical works. What it amounts 


any of the last three or four impossibili- 
ties. wastes of desolation, that suc- 
ceeded the two or three final good 
things of his earlier time", a cavalier 
dismissal of Nostromo. The Secret 
Agent nnd Under Western Eves. 
surely. 

In general critical terms, James is 
more successful, defending litcrarv art 
as giving permnnent interest to sub- 
jects. There is a previously unpub- 
lished letter to Straw (January 23. 
1909) In which James argues that 
criticism begins with judging what the 
work has made of the subject, not with 
improving on the subject. Shaw had 
wanted the dramatized version of 
"Owen Wingrave" to end with the 
pacifist hero's triumph over the ghost, 
instead of vice versa, but James 
claimed to have produced "such an 
intensity of impression and emotion" 
about Owen as must promote his glory 
and example for ever. This exchange 
results in a clearer intellectual victory 
for James than docs the more cele- 
brated "art that makes life" contest 
with H. G. Wells six years later. 

What is also more evident now is 
James's increasingly open commit-* 
inent to Liberal politics at this time. 
(The dinners with cabinet ministers, 
culminating in his application to As- 
quith to act as a sponsor for his 
naturalization, arc best interpreted as 


to is thdt'tanybody who wants to look 
up a James letter will now have at least 
four editions to check through. This 
volume is far loo selective to use 
Mttonil Lubbock and the others be- 
side it. 

The picture which emerges of the 
bter James, though not significantly 
altered, has some new highlights. It is 
dear that James’s habitual critical 
wmmitmcnls were closer to the bcllcs- 
ettnst and aesthetic taste of his day 
than those who have approached Jiim 
via Leavts's The Great Tradition may 
«peci and wish. For example, he 
Mmtrcd Shelley unreservedly as u 
peat world-poet, "of the rarest, high- 
est effulgence". Equally extravagant is 
i„ mc ? s I ns i s ^ ence that the Earl of 
wvelaces Astarte (1905) contains 

2E-.*- 1 word about Byron . . . 
now of none other whatever 
he ,iked the weaker 
Chance he found infinitely 
d2w re F d ? b l e ' "(* n fact really rather 

Protean 

Int erests 

JJ^lMUxl Letters of William 

^ 0 ^ 848-1880 
™ by Norman Kelvin 
g ^versityPress.ESO-JO 

mU! ^i^m Morris feared that he 
8 | az y aimless, useless, 
5KJyiS?y all my life long", but 

the intm^ ectlon }ettere reveals 
« mtensdy practjca 1 and active na _ 

M ,ly life from y° ulh ,o 

qE n ro J. ' Moms emerges as a, man 
w taseSm ! !lL erests Bnd energies, 
and thp < ASl! tl 2 cnt to “ci* 1 equality 
value ofwprk 
ib^Weh n 2£ , il ad hundred letters 
- the architecture and 

arts are recurrent 

im fenrt ; u'' 0 !yj° nai y socialism is 
1 endorsement of 


Orwell’s 
search for 
a voice 

The Language of 1984: Orwell’s 
English and ours 
by W. F. Bolton 
Blackwell. £19.50 and £7.5il 
ISBN 0631 1 3658 4 and 13722 X 
George Orwell: the search for a voice 
by Lynette Hunter 
Open Univesity Press, £18.0(1 and 
£5.95 

ISBN 0335 10581)7 and 10424 X 


These disparate books have in com- 
mon a challenge to conventional repre- 
sentations of Orwell as the plain old 
Etonian writing caustically simple 
prose. Professor Bolton makes us 
wonder how a writer assiduously con- 
cerned with questions of style could be 


so naive, misinformed, or wrong- 
headed ahoul language. Lynette 
Hunter asks how this lucid expositor 
could have been so frequently misread 
hy his critics. Both honks raise ques- 
tions about Orwell the rhetorician; 
each, however, pursues an argument 
quite remote from the concerns of the 
other. 

Keywords in Ms Hunter's argument 
arc stance and strategy. A strategy is a 
rhetorical lechinquc, a process oT style 
and construction; “stance" is a moral- 
discursive relationship, directing and 
also resulting from the interaction of 
writer, reader, and text. A " negative 
strategy” - an authoritarian, unim- 
aginative rhetoric - produces a “nega- 
tive stance”, by imposing a reading and 
denying the reader's rale in the inter- 
pretative process. Conversely "posi- 
tive strategics" promote “positive 
stances". The text then becomes some- 
thing more than the dictatorial proper- 
ty of un omniscient author; it is an 
activity in the public domain, and its 
values, like those of democratic poli- 
tics. arc open to continuing argument 
and assessment. 

Stance is thus dynamic, the very 


reverse of stasis; and Orwell's progres- 
sive shifts of stance have successfully 
eluded critics: he is a writer who will 




G art of this process.) However, Edel 
as omitted some of the letters provid- 
ing the best evidence for this. He does 
not include, for example, one in which 
James claimed that the General Elec- 
tion of 1910 had revealed m him “how 
nrdent 0 Liberal" lurked in his own 
“cold and clammy exterior". In 1912 
he praised the Liberal Government for 
“proceeding very justly, sanely nnd 
nbly" against Labour in the coal strike; 
Labour whs rising everywhere “like a 
huge Bugaboo" nnd fortunate would 
he the country that had it out with 
Labour first “to a practical issue". The 
other threat to the Liberals came from 
the Continental militarist regimes. In 
19119 lie hud the hideous thought that, 
“when the German Emperor carries 
the next war" into England, the chim- 
ney-pots or his own Lamb House in 
Rye “may he his very first objective" 
(another letter dropped from Henry 
James Letters ). In 1912 he insists on 
confronting the reality “of the for the 
most pnrt raging and would-be throat- 
cutting anil mutually dynamiting na- 
tions". James's belligerency when wnr 
finally broke out is not then to be 
understood as armchair Rlimpisin. He 
saw Austrian suppression of Serbia as 
a cynical abandonment of n moral 
responsibility, with which Germany 
was ■ associated In a conspiracy of 
violence, so that after the war “the old 
systematic organization nnd consecra- 
tion" of such insane forces must be 
dealt with as 11 mutter of absolute 
priority (from a letter dropped by 
Leon Edel). Grey’s pertinacity for 
peace, on the other hnnd, had given 
Great Britain a comparatively clean 
“slate" on entering the war. James 
would seem to express Liberal views 
all the time. It remains a pity that there 
is still no single collection of James's 
letters from which one can draw the 
evidence for such arguments. 

Alan W. Bellringer 

Alan Bellringer is senior lecturer in 
English at the University College of 
North Wales. Bangor. 

’’Nothing can be done till all rich men 
arc made poor by common consent". 
Meanwhile, the despised money-mill 
turns in London, called elsewhere a 
"beastly congregation of smoke-dried 
swindlers and their slaves", and Moms 
takes a healthy interest in his own 
commercial activity. -(His many letters ■ 
about dyeing, to Thomas Wardle of 
Leek, attest to his obsessive perfec- 
tionism and eye for detail in the work 
of Morris and Co.) . „ 

The Tories, “the party of stupidity , 
are routinely scorned by Morns, who 
writes of a Tory MP that "doubtless his ■ 
principles could be packed in a very ; 
small box". Republicanism inspires 
engaging descriptions of Queen Vic- 
toria Hs*the Widow Guelph" or, with 
reference to her Highland servant and 
alleged lover, "the Empress Brown . 
Inseparable from Morris s socialism is 
his creed that aesthetic enjoyment is an 
inalienable right.; He urges the m- 
portance for people of living in “aud-, 
fill places”, an ideal attainable if only 
"the Standard of revolt against the 
sordldnesS w|ifcb people are ^sa s rapid ; 

as to think necessary ^Muld tw raised. 

Morris is no amchair activist, in. 

addition to such passing gibes as those 
against the Gothic architect Gilbert, 
Scptl ("a damned old thief ) and the, 

I'i i - ‘ ! I 1 '! 

1 mi* 1 v ' V ; "i 



Deceived with Kindness: a Bloomsbury childhood , published yesterday, 
is the memoir of Angelica Garnett, daughter of Duncan Grant. This 
photograph taken In 1928, shows her aged ten, with Vanessa Bell. 
(Chatto & Windus and The Hogarth Press, £9.95.) 


"sadly bebuggered" High Church In 
Edinburgh, his impassioned eloquence 
on bchalfof "Anti-Scrape", the Socie- 
ty for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings, which he founded in 1877, is 
prominent. The epic poet is glimpsed 
in accounts of the 1871 Iceland expedi- 
tion. where Morris rejoices in the 
settings of saga literature and from 
whence his despatches enrich for us the 
landscapes of his prose romances. 

There are few personal revelations, 
thmiBh his freedom when writing to 


Kelmscolt, he confides to Agluia that 
Rossetti “has all sorts of ways so 
unsympathetic with the sweet simple 
old place, that 1 feel his presence there 
as a kind of slur on if. . 

The many purely routine letters will 
not sustain the reader’s invariable 
interest, but this is a perpetual hazard 
of such projects. It is curiously pedan- 
tic, of the editor to include tor com- 
pleteness two letters published in jour- 
nals over Morris's rtame, but which 
Morris, in a letter of September 25 
1879, specifically disclaims having 
written. This substantial volume is 


though his freedom when writing to Morns, m a letter 01 aepicmoer a 
f3s such as Philip Webb and Cor- 1879. specifically disclaims having 

mell Price limn his self-discovcry as an written. This substantial volume is, 
artist and socialist. The. ambivalence of otherwise Impeccably edited by Pro- 
his relationships with Aglala Coronio fessor Kelvin to the highest standards, 
and Georgiana Burne-Jones is no- of modem editonal practices. The 
where illuminated, though it is to the letters do not reveal a new Morris, but 
former that he alludes mysteriously, in they do generate a sustained impress- 

1872 to the "one thing wanting” in his ion of the warmth and generosity of 
relationship with his wife. Contrary to spirit of a visinnaiy. whose claim to 
the editor’s inference about this, Cormell Price in 1856, that "my work 

however this may in context refer is the embodiment of dreams in one 

simply to the relationship itself. Most form or. another", was convincingly 
ooienani are Morris’s invariably affec- true to the end of his varied and 
tioriate letters to Janey, and the kindly productive Life, 
and lively letters to. his daughters .. ' • ' 


Jenrty and May, aH of which sjiow : 
Morris's ability to sublimate his feel- 
ings of anguish over Janey’s affair with 
Dante .Gabriel Rossetti. When the 
latter are together ai Morris s beloved 


«• 1 ‘ 


is the embodiment of dreams In one 
form or. another", was convincingly 
true to the end of his varied and 
productive Life. 

Richard H. Taylor;. ; 

Dr Tayior is director of Schiller Inter- 
national University, London. , 
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not keep still. His "windownane" pro- 
se has the desperate lucirfiiy of one 
struggling 10 understand and 
accommodate his own changes of posi- 
tion on questions of art and politics, 
private will and public responsibility, 
aualistic argument and pluralistic dia- 
logue. Ms Hunter traces this “search 
for a voice” from the early novels, 
through the journalistic essays, to 
Animal Farm and Nineteen highty- 
Fottr. In these late hooks (he stnncc is 
allegorical; the reader is free to inter- 

K rct (lie text figuratively, 10 relate it to 
is own experience, to question and 
reassess ils values. Nothing is imposed, 
and in that way allegory differs from 
fantasy, which is simply closed argu- 
ment 'translated to ah emblematic 

f ilanc. Allegory liberates; fantasy con- 
ines. 

Ms Hunter pursues heT theme with a 
sincere and energetic commitment to 
the values she expounds. Conviction, 
indeed, is the major appeal of her 
work. She has taught me something 
about Orwell, and has made me review 
my own social, political, and aesthetic 
positions. This is a valuable service. 1 
cun only regret that her style neglects 
old-fashioned elegances, and that in 
her expository, zenl she drags her 
hapless reader through dense thickets 
of disseriaiionapeak. Too many 

G ondcrous sentences mar an engaging 

“t>k. . . . ... 

Professor Bolton s style is amiably 

lucid, and his book gives a fellow 
English teacher that most palatable of 
all treats: to have the familiar for 
substance with a pinch of the unfamil- 
iar for taste. His strategy, however, is 
disingenuous, and his subtitle mislead- 
ing. The contrasting references or the 
book are not "Orwell's English and 
out own" - stgtes of usage then and 
now - but in Bolton's own words, 
"what Orwell thought self-evident and 
what well-informed English students 
now assume about language and 
mind". Much or the book in fact 
concerns what students need 10 learn 
about theoretical and practical aspects 
of English; there arc chapters on the 
theory of language, language change, 
language variety, language mixture, 
literary language, language machines, 
and language abuse. 

I should he gratified if my own 
students knew sn much, and 1 shall 
certainly commend this book - as an 
introduction to language studies, 
however; mu as a work about Orwell. 
Orwell Is an attendant figure, in some 
places quite prominent (for example, 
in the cl ranter on literary language), in 
others making a token appearance. He 
represents >he untutored iHyimin, 
whose random and prejudiced notions 
uhnui language Professor Bolton 
genially examines, modifies, and cor- 
rects. 

It is true that Orwell's view un 
linguistic matters sometimes read like 
pronounce men is from Disgusted of 
Tumbridgc Wells. "He did not test the 
linguisticlicarsny of his time and social 
class against the rigour of any theory nr 
even any systematic observation," says 
Professor Bolton. Like many another 
Orwell selected his linguistic beliefs to 
strengthen his political and social 
stance. This often led him into sweep- 
ing generalizations, sometimes into 
the blatant utterances of prejudice. 
“He really did not want to know”, is 
Professor Bolton's comment on 
I Orwell’s arrogantly preverse judg- 
ments of American English. 

Despite the variety of his experi- 
ences. Orwell appears to have reacted 
uneasily to anything not quickly 
accommodated to the Tamiliar pattern 
of his suppositions and expectations; 
he noted in himself a disagreeable 
propensity to regard strangers 
adversely, ns stereotypes. The same 
insecurity made him mistrustful of 
change. in language; the same passion 
for the personal and immediate 
perhaps made him impervious or in- 
, different to linguistic theory. But then 
1 his status as an abstract thinker must 
■ always be questionable; Ms Hunter 
shrewdly notes how the theorist of the 
| essays constantly lags bch ind the adept 
practitioner or the novels, in which 
ideas are realized in image and action, 
r In the end. it is by his novels that 
Orwpll must he judged; If, through 
them, this troubled, courageous, lone- 
ly man has done anything to touch the 
imagination und conscience of the 
, generation of ’84, then his shortcom- 
ings as a commentator on language are 
of minor consequence. 


Waiter Nash 

Walter Nash is senior lecturer, in En- 
glish at the University of Nottingham . 
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BOOKS 

Crooks’ 

tour 


In the Underworld 
by Laurie Taylor 
Blackwell, £7.95 
ISBN 0631 134891 

Do-gooding, soft sociologists versus 

E umtive hard-liners. Penological de- 
ate has for years been polarized by a 
• false dichotomy, we are now told. 
Laurie Taylors delicious and un- 
failingly fascinating crooks’ tour ol 
London reveals that what the toughest 
cons really fear is sociology. Intro- 
duced to a top armed robber our 
intrepid academic is told aggressively: 
’J did sociology in the nick . . . 
Yeah. 1 used it as a way of con- 
ditioning myself. . . Punishment 
in the gym on the weights. And 

E unishment in the cell reading your 
ooks. 

Jargon grates on their acutely sensitive 
ears like the clanging of a cell-door. 
When "Laurie’' first tentatively sug- 

Marginal 

men 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SIIM » ^ 


► gests to John McVicar that he'd like to 
interview a few “top villains" for a 
I book on The Subculture of Profession- 
al Crime he is told there woulif be one 
V condition. Not, as he assumes, some- 
thing as sociologically routine as con- 
fidentiality or anonymity: “Please, 

Laurie , wi II you promise never again to 
use that fucking word ’subculture' ”. 

This book will make most academic 
criminologists uncomfortable. It im- 
plies that the theories, empirical re- 
search projects and policy analyses of 
academe have scarcely touched on 
what the ordinary public, and profes- 
sional criminals themselves, would 
take as the world of real crime. If the 
villains interviewed in the book real- 
ized the extent of criminological ignor- 
ance about their activities they might 
suspect the enterprise of being a rival 
con. As Taylor describes rhe reaction 
of a successful fraudster to his ques- 
tions about techniques for arranging 
police corruption: 

Why didn’t I know all this: hadn't 
John said I was a criminologist? 
Weren’t there lectures on my 
course given over to ‘deals’ and 
‘verbals and 'fitting up'? 

The villains also casually pour cold 
water on many cherished aspects of the 
conventional criminological wisdom 
about penal policy. For example, it 
becomes clear that the likely sentence 
for an offence was a crucial factor in 
their business-like calculations. Taylor 
nicely emphasizes the irony of all this: 


Georg Simmel 
by David Frisby 
Tavistock . £7. 95 and £3.25 
ISBN 085312 6 16 X and 617 8 
Karl Mannheim 

by Dnvld Kettler, Volkcr Mela and 
NlcoSlohr 

Tavistock. £7.25 and £3.25 
ISBN 085312 687 9 a nd 688 7 

These are two nciv titles in the “Key 
Sociologists" series which already in- 
cludes books on Marx. Weber. Durk- 
hcim. Parsons and Freud. Knri Mann- 
heim and Georg Simmcl are lesser (or 
perhaps just neglected) figures in the 
sociological pantheon but tlicv are 
very effectively introduced by the 
authors, who are already well-known 
for their work on these writers. 

Most sociologists probahly think of 
Simmel as the author af a formal 
sociology which was intended to show 
thnt socml situations with apparently 
<•. different contents might well have the 
Mme form. David Frisby shows that 
Simmel s interests ranged well beyond 
this topic, to the nature of- sociology 

(he . nrn>v>cc nf Attr . 


on diagnostic sociology and social 
reconstruction. 

This is an unusual hut welcome 
emphasis. Most commentators have 
treated these later views as embarras- 
sing and somewhat dotty ramblings. 
Kettler er at, however, show that 
Mannheim's notions of social planning 
were very much pan of the culture of 
fngjand in the late 193(ls and early 
1940s, and have to be taken seriously 
for that, if no other, reason. This 
emphasis does, however, have n cost, 
for Mannheim's sociology of know- 
ledge receives relatively little atten- 
tion. 

Although Mannheim und Simmel 
appear on the surface to be rather 
different from each other, what 


Over the years I’d given countless 
lectures on the need to reduce 
*• prison sentences. I’d carefully out- 
c lined the research which showed 

• that long sentences were no more 

[* effective than short ones in deter- 
ring potential offenders, then turn 
n to the Dutch experience, pass 
round a few histograms, and finish 
c with a quotation from Churchill 
about a country's penal policy 
' being the most accurate guide to its 
! state of civilization. All admirably 
1 liberal, and usually well received. 

■ Unfortunately, none of it fitted the 
J present indication from Geoff that 
‘ the early introduction of a statutory 
sentence of 10 years for handling 
stolen iravelicrs cheques would do 
much to eliminate the offence most 
favoured by professional frauds- 
ters. 

Scorn is heaped on theoretical en- 
deavours to entegorize or explain. 
When Dave, a con man, takes them to 
a Bob Dylan concert, he casually 
pockets one ticker. 

"What on earth has he done that 
for John? . . . There's six of us, and 
he'd got six tickets. What did he 
want to cheat on that for?’"‘Must be 
inadequate socialisation”, came the 
muttered reply. 

Not that the villains' eye-view is that 
far apart from some sociology. Their 
social analysis is reminiscent of the sort 
of essay a radical undergraduate might 

stranger and Mannheim believed that 
sociological insight was often given to 
those on the periphery of social 
groups. Thnt neither of them left a 
school of sociology may have some- 
thing to do with their mutual tendency 
to write as essayists attempting to 
provide insights rather than great 
truths. They both explicitly rejected 
the necessity of being systematic; one 
cannot imagine cither of them writing 
anything of the scale of Kapiat or 
Economy and Society. 

One concluding niggle. Undoubted- 
ly contemporary sociology should have 
an interest in its more distinguished 
forbears. However we also need to 
know more directly how they may help 
us; how for example, Munuhcinrt 

Wnrk rn .line In ilin 


have produced a few years back , a kind 
of pop Poulantzas. Taylor describes 
it as a highly developed conspiracy 
theory ... an account of how the 1 per 
cent at the top bamboozled the rest of 
the population, how they sat around 
and devised techniques (which in- 
cluded white bread, lend-noisoning 
and keg biller) for keeping them 
undernourished and sickly mul thcr- 
fore quiescent.” 

Taylor adopts just the right tone for 
handling this touchy material. He 
narrates as if he was Dr Watson 
undertaking a criminal investigation 
without the aid of his usual mentor - 
well-meaning, sympathetic, but un- 
failingly naive. This both serves tn 
chat an anecdotal flood from his 
subjects, and to reasssurc the reader 
that he is not the only innocent mug 
around. 6 

The concluding chapter reassures us 
that Laurie Taylor’s sojourn in the 
underworld has not mndc him go 
native. He hud been able to ’’guard 
against any dramatic increase in my 
general level of cynicism, materialism 
or tolerance of violence". However, he 
has incorporated enough of the aver- 
sion to categorization to avoid any 
attempt t° draw neat conclusions from 
it all. The nearest he gets is n tentative 
suggestion of the functions of villainy 
For maintaining social order, reminis- 
cent of such radical analyses as Rei- 
man s The Rich Get Rich and the Poor 
Get Prison. 


•■“““'-uuiueontiniit 

Taylor’s guide John McVia, h, 
t-amc increasingly disenchant? * 
Hie project, and how J* 
scat rung review in jSTjf* 
explains: "I couldn’t turn my f&JS 
into specimens in a jar". HeoiLH 

of the book’s respondents d235i2 

as n cross between Daman Rim?* 

Sf r L^tgarten-whydfes 

tell me lie was writing fiction" wl« 

the book docs seem to take us funbf! 
thin ! n hC W ° rl ^ of Professional crime 

h hi 'i ,r Tf )US s,ud y- i*' 5 certainly 
the best read in current criminolon 
and should disappear rapidly from 
quite a few shops’ bookshelf 
way or another. 


Robert Reiner 

Dr Reiner is lecturer in the soeiofand 
law at the University of Bristoi. 


s,m,,ariUes - They were both developed sociology ofknowledae stlS 
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forced in Mannheim s case by repeated books nrnviili> nniv ih„ 


u rimigiirmuy rein- 
lorccd in Mannheim’s case by repeated 
emigrations. This was reflected in tlicir 
academic careers, or rather absence of 

them, for neither of them enjoyed the 

promotion they dearly deserved. Nichnla? Ahurwnmhlo 
Perhaps as a result, they both had n —ill 8 ADercrombie 
strong sociological interest in the phe- 
nomenon of matginality. One of Sim- 
mel s best known essays is on the 


hooks provide only the briefest af 
comment on this, admittedly difficult 
aspect. 


Dr Abercrombie is senior lecturer in 
sociology at the University of Lan- 
caster. 


-j..- — K .v, ,« tin; iimmc »■ -sociology. \ T I dllil sumiuse u io dc a universal nhn«- in 

he process c f JBfcwHh.lS: UI,W religious evolurton?!™™ T now 

and the social role of money. Simmel _ generally maintained, it were not to 

5 the dilemma characteristic of what extent does that vitiate the analv- 

hnnrf 5ociolo sy- 0n the one d- 1. Vll ^ sis of his classic, Elementary Forms o! 

K'J" dlV J dU i!! S jW w lo represent *he Religious Life ? In seekihg amwere 

he other P ii?Jt b LnS? ° f * oc !? ,y ' ° n DurWie,,n * 8 Sociology of Religion: }° these and simila r questions. Picker- 

properties of social relationships, one ISBN 07 10092989 has excited Durkheim exegetes is the 

gsgggg ilpkli 

S SS^SSS ““-J "" Durkheim^work on S' Scotlnnd for 


Durkheim’s Sociology of Religion: 
themes and theories 
by W. S. F. Pickering ' 

Rout ledge & Kegan Paul. £28.50 
ISBN 0710092989 


anthropological fashion? Why did he 
suppose it to be a universal phase in 
religious evolution? If, as is now 
generally maintained. It were not, lo 
what extent does that vitiate the analy- 
° f j s i class hgy»e»tary Forms of 
f 1° seeking answers 

to these nnri < m< a. _ n- 


. « — r — v” • answers 

to these and similar questions, Picker- 
mg compares all Durkheim's other 


ing compares all Durkh 
relevant writings including 
letters as well as his cc 


ig reviews and 
comments to 


'u~ A Kummenis to 

(^leagues. One particular issue that 
fwts excited Durkneim exegetes is the 
his thinking on 


■ . . m m “ 

, SSSi£L,» 

' ffXMr'SiSsit 

represents exchange whlch'is a cruJfai the , m, j!°. r ‘hemes 

■saaaBSr^ 

■■ ©Steias 

Mtticularly insights abbSt indivi&: Diu-khoTm^M 


di vislpn •“ • • 
Simmel emerges from frisby’s book 
as a provider of sociological insights, 
particularly insights about individual- 
«y in relation to. social constraint,! As 
such the book provides the insoi rat inn 


n . awjuana for 

expelling Robertson Smith from his 
seminary post For heresy - the chuith 

ISSf kl ? ree C h ur ch of 

Scotland.) Pickenng is surely right in 

surmising that it was not so much the 
SfV* l .he Region of the Semites 
SSSL n 3 ,,red D urkheim but the 
method. Here was a study that might 

constit “ l ? ‘hat "one wcll- 
DurkS JZESF**' in whlch 



Tourists at the Pyramids, 1963, a photograph by Thomas HlflpkerJ* 
from a new selection of his work published by Collins at i3.9S- 


-«*■ warn 

^?ta P rTwith . Despit^the authbr^s obvious r^peci . Sf!!??' *han those bf’Max 

Mannheim has ip be seen asa sociolo-’ hariograpKi^trew ■ dictioni wer6 SerrL^when^e ' 

• and I the ro ' e dies in Durkheim’s thought- but the' ■ 'iS 5 mo 9. dictum ‘hat social facts 


-S,?KL°t U V° u- k more - B M‘ one 

regrets that, in his discussion of the 


charisma _was effectively mwke^,, 
one of its’sources: whereas, m 
heim. social chance is very 


gical political theorist interested, for 
example, in the struggle belwcenlibcr- 
alism and conservatism and the role o/.. 
intellectuals in the required synthesis 
Of political ideas, A succeeding chap- 
ter deals, more conventionally; With : 
Mannheim 's ohtologj - a nd sociology of 
v knowledge. The remaining half of the 
bool, discusses Mannheim s later work 


carrprovide surorising insights, ' : S;! ‘ he layers of 
.Why was Durxhcim so preoccupied - mfiranM sem »nal sig- > 


lirni . n , , •.‘Uncuans wnicn 

3Ste i, . lu " dna ‘ ed his discussion 
S J vl*Z' m i dismlssa l °f pragmat- 
th?r thc author feIt 

ke i ideas needed more 

SSrSiT HIld S' 0 * def e n cc -than 
fwheiherrlahfil ™ nct,on a,i «n which 

CTuSh&ff altributetJ 

LnfS ! profound subse- 
quent influence in sociology. Perhaps 

dtffoenTh 3 ^ 1118 fel/norei hut fo/a 
qjtfcrent balance. There is a {one 
discussion of effervescence - surelv 
,?n c of Durkhelm^s less articulate and 

^ stalls. 

S rooted in collective 'belief in one ' ! 
individual.- But Wqber's sociology was ■ 
essentially an analysis of chang^and 


Vital, El IIUVV an uru - , J 

rized, concept: effervescence n® 
appeared from the analytics* “PP 1 
atus, and despite Pickenng s leflg 
exposition, and the sense that on 
that there is "something in » ’ 
concept has neither utuiiy 

CO fbMy this is, however, to Wj* 
divergent judgment and a 0 ”^ 
appreciation of particular 8 *?^ 
Durkheim’s work, but whether « 

agrees on such points or noi. 
future all judgments of Dur S er jgi 
have to take Tiito account 
580 pages, and will be in some oqp 
inevitably indebted to him. 

Bryan Wilson 

Dr Wilson is a fellow of All SoU 
College, Oxford . 
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Antibodies: their structure 

ind function 

to M.W. Steward 

0 i 3 pinan& Hall, £3.-5 

[SBN 0412 25640 1 

Tto Chain of Immunology 

by George Felnberg and 

MarkA. Jackson 

Blackwell Scientific, £4.95 

ISBN 0632 00881 4 

Professor Steward's book is a recent 
publication in the excellent “Outline 
Studies in Biology” series, which 
attempts to provide a bridge for third- 
year undergraduates and postgradu- 
ates, between reference textbooks in 
classical subjects and the current state 
of research in specialized areas. Anti- 
bodies has been arranged logically to 
fulfil this purpose, with early chapters 
on the induction (including hybrido- 
mas), isolation and general structure 
oMmmunoglobulins, followed by con- 
sideration of antibody-antigen interac- 
tion and detailed structure and biolo- 
gical activities of immunoglobulin clas- 
ses. A final chapter deals with the 
genetic control of antibody diversity 
and synthesis. 

The introduction and early chapters 
contain some brief historical com- 
ments followed by an efficient sum- 
mary of accumulated facts. Useful 
reference lists guide readers to mure 


detailed further reading. As expected 
from Steward's research background, 
his coverage of the chemistry, thermo- 


dynamics and kinetics of antihody- 
antiten interactions is especially thor- 


ough. The potentially confusing topic 
of immunoglobulin genes is well pre- 
sented and is a major strength or thc 
book. Lesser problems such as liybri- 
doma technology are dealt with admir- 
ibly in about a page. And the many 
well-designed diagrams and tables 
help to illustrate points in thc text. This 
is a refreshing presentation of the 
consensus view of what enn he an 
amorphous topic. 

. Although The Chain af Immunology 
J* °ne of the latest additions lo 
Blackwell Scientific’s impressive col- 
kction of Immunology texts, it was one 
Mine first to be conceived: indeed, 
nofessor Feinberg admits to an “all- 
time record" gestation period (about 
io years). Two factors seem to have 
wen involved in finally launching thc 
,j ln i° an expectant immunological 
world: Feinbcrg’s move to St Thomas’s 
Hospital Medical School; and help 

fKkson) med ' ca * studcnt (Mark 

The book is a long flow diagram, 
«st viewed as a wall-chart, illustrating 
■Wimmune response process, with the 
**onjpanying text designed as ex- 
pwnatory notes. Because of its unusual 
“ttanaemeni iho a .„i — - 


judge this to be . 


conservative estimate. However, they 
have deliberately excluded innate de- 
fences; though often ignored in im- 
munology courses, these are probably 
just as important to the bndv as 
adaptive immune responses. Other 
(more surprising) omissions include 
thc genetic basis for antibody divcrsiiy 
and synthesis; nnd histocompatibility 
nntigens are mentioned only briefly. 

Blackwell Scientific’s professional- 
ism und thc artistic quality of the 
drawings (attributed to Jackson) have 
combined to give a stylish production, 
but one winch is not always helpfully 
designed. For exnmple, in thc techni- 
ques section, although the authors 
seem keen to attribute the original 
worker accurately, there are no full 
references and the bibliography con- 
sists of only five suggestions for further 
reading. As a pictorial guide to im- 
munology, however, the book com- 

P ares favourably with J. H. L. 

layfair’s Immunology at a Glance (the 
second edition of which was published 
by Blackwell Scientific in 1982). 

Although both Antibodies and The 
Chain of Immunology claim to be 
“guidebooks" or “route maps” de- 
signed to complement rather than 
supplant more detailed textbooks, in 
some ways this underestimates Profes- 
sor Steward's book, which provides 
up-to-date coverage of all the most 
important considerations of the struc- 
ture, synthesis and function of anti- 
bodies in the sort of detail that few 
larger textbooks can match. The pull- 


A slow 
process 


Diffusion: inass transfer 
in fluid systems 
by E.L.CussIcr 

Cambridge University Press. £32.5(1 

1SBN052! 23171 X 

Diffusion In Liquids: a theoretical 

and experimental study 

byHJ.V.TyrrellandK.R.Harrls 

Butterworths, £40.00 

ISBN 0408 17591 5 

Diffusion is the name given to the 
process whereby molecules in an in- 
itially inhomogeneous system perform 
random motions in order to make their 


concentration (or more exactly their 
chemical potential) uniform through- 
out the system. Thc process of diffu- 
sion plays a central role in many 


out diagram of The Chain of Immunol- 
ogy, which provides a schematic view 
of immune responses (albeit from one. 


angle), might be helpful in crystallizing 
various apparently unrelated facts in a 
student's mind. However, the main 
text of this book is so confusing that as 
a route map it might lead the student 
into a slough of despond. 

Alan Johnstone 

Alan Johnstone is lecturer in immunol- 
ogy at St George's Hospital Medical 
School, London. 


different situations. On the one hand, it 
limits the speed with which the human 
body absorbs nutrients through the 
intestine; and on the other, it can limit 
the efficiency of industrial distilations 
and thc rate of corrosion of steel. 

Perhaps the most familiar example 
of diffusion is provided by thc solution 
of a coloured, crystalline solid in a 
liquid. If the crystal is placed at the 
bottom of o tall vessel containing an 
unstirred liquid, the colour of thc 
crystal spreads throughout the liquid. 
After about a day the colour will 
penetrate only the bottom few cen- 
timetres of the liquid and only after a 
number of years will the solution attain 
a homogeneous colour. This example 
serves to illustrate the most important 
feature of diffusion - its slowness. 

From the point of view of industrial 
operations, particularly in chemical 
engineering, the slowness of diffusion 
is often n nuisance because the overall 
rale of a sequence of processes is 


determined by the si invest step. Since 
that sten is i>fte n diffusion. ;ut attempt 
is usually made IociiImiku the speed uf 
mixing brought nhuut by diffusion. In 
the example of the suit solution the 
addition nf agitation in ihc diffusion 
process can produce an homogeneous 
solution in a period of minutes. 

From ihc point of view of a fun- 
damental understanding of diffusion, 
thc slowness of the process is also u 
hindcrancc, ns con side ruble patience 
and cure htc necessary to carry out 
accurate measurements of die diffu- 
sion coefficients characterizing (he 
process in a particular system. In turn, 
this means that the amount of ex- 
perimental in formal ion available to 
test fundamental theuries of diffusion 
is rather limited. When these facts are 
compounded by thc misunderstanding 
with which the subject of diffusion has 
been plagued since the pioneering 
work of Thomas Graham and Adolf 
Fick, it is not ton surprising that thc 
subject is incompletely understood. 

These two books see ml o have little 
in common beyond (he occurrence nf 
the word diffusion in their titles. 
Cussler’s book is unashamedly an 
introductory text in mass transfer for 
undergraduates in chemical engineer- 
ing. Written in a refreshing style 
similar to that of lecture notes, it 
should be thoroughly readable by 
student and teacher alike. In view of its 
aims, the emphasis of thc book is on 
the applical ion s of di ff usio n equations . 
Considerable effort is therefore de- 
voted to distinguishing between the 
general process of mass transfer and 
the special process of diffusion, nnd to 
thc proper description of particular 
cases. 

Thc book is full of worked, realistic 
examples of the use of thc equations of 
diffusion and mass transfer. However, 
unlike many books on the same sub- 
ject, thc text is remarkably free of 
mathematics and has an' unusual 
emphasis on physical insight. The 
widespread influence of diffusion in 
chemical engineering is illustrated by 
examples drawn from distillation. 



absorption and dispersion. Although 
in most cases insufficient detail of unit 
operations is given to enable the bonk 
to stand alone in this regard, links with 
oilier texts are clearly established. 

Tyrrell ami Harris's monograph rep- 
resents the opposite extreme of the 
spectrum of diffusion studies. Exclu- 
sively concerned with ihc fundamental 
aspects of diffusion, ii provides a 
definitive statement of (lie current 
knowledge of the field of diffusion in 
liquids. The first section of the honk is 
therefore something of a crusade, in 
which the authors carefully set out u 
consistent formulation of diffusion in 
terms of irreversible thermodynamics. 
The arguments involved arc tioth sub- 
tle and complicated. Although these 
arc pursued nr perhaps ton great a level 
of algebraic detail for non-specialist 
readers, this section provides for spe- 
cialists a concrete foundation free from 
thc loose usage which has character- 
ized some earlier work in the field. 

The review of experi mental techni- 
ques of measuring diffusion coeffi- 
cients in liquids is both comprehensive 
und dear. Diffusion coefficients are 
now determined with the aid of techni- 
ques as varied as nuclear magnetic 
resonance, light scattering and inter- 
ferometry. in addition to the classical 
methods requiring ihc observation of 
ihc decay of concentration gradients. 
However, as the range of material 
covered in these sections is conse- 
quently very large, thc book cannot 
provide a source of detailed equipment 
design. Each technique is nevertheless 
given a careful treatment (with full 
bibliography) and in many cases there 
is a valuable critique. 

Thc wide variation of behaviour 
among thc diffusion coefficients for 
various systems displayed in the review 
of experimental data which completes 
the monograph underlines the lack of a 
single, unified statistical mechanical 
theory of liquid transport discussed in 
an curlier chapter. The existing 
i heurics . based on si m pi ified mode Is of 
the liquid, often provide no more than 
an equation for the correlation of 
experimental data with little predictive 
power. Since, as Cus&lcr snows, thc 
chemical engineer needs diffusion 
coefficients for the purposes of design, 
whether or not tlicv have been mea- 
sured, ihc Teal link between these two 
books lies in whnt is not yet possible, 
rather than what has been done. The 
existence of this gap wi|i ensure thql 
the process u f dif fu sum coni i nues to be 
an important area of research and 
leaching aided by these two valuable 
kooks. 

W.A.Wakeham 

W.A.Wakeltam is reader in chemical 
physics nf fluids at Imperial College, 
London. 


Satellite sensing 

A collection of articles on the princi- 
ples and problems of surface and’ 
atmospheric data retrieval, emphasiz- 
ing water's dominating influence, has 


A cartoon by R. A. Bramley illustrating the generation and utilization oHon gradients , 
of J. B, Flnean, R. Coleman and R. H. Mlchell’s Membranes and their Cellular Fu 
Blackwell Scientific at £9.80. 


its, from thc third edition 
Functions, published by 


been edited by Ann Hcnderson-Sellers 
and published as Satellite Sensing of a 
Cloudy Atmosphere: observing the 
third planet by Taylor and Francis at 
£18.00. 
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Only a few parts require any detailed 
knowledge of physics. Those that de- 
scribe the environment in which the 
work was carried out, and the spirit of 
thc laboratory require none; and these 
will perhaps be the most interesting to 
non-specialists. 

The laboratory is shown to be a very 
friendly place, in which most workers 
knew what was being done in other 
parts of the building. One reason for 
this was the smallness of the building, 
so that there was only one tea room in 
which all were herded together each 
day: there was Che fortnightly meeting 
of the "Cavendish Physical Society 
which all attended to hear what others 
were doing or to hear a visitor Calk; and 
there was the informal "Kapitza Club 
that met regularly in college rooms. 
These Facilities were available for 
workers in all subjects: there was no 
separation into different departments. 

The work described was earned out 
under Rutherford's leadership, with 
Chadwick as his "chief of staff. TneV 
had contrasting personalities the selt- 

, confident, lively, extrovert Ruthcr, 

ford, is well known from previous 
■ descriptions, but little has been written 
. about the taciturn Chadwick. Here. 

however, several of those who worked 
’ with- him show him' aS a kindly man 

with an encyclopaedic knowledge who . 

persisted in a senes pf Inconclusive... 


experiments until at last he achieved 
what he was after. He ends his short 
account nfthe discovery of the neutron 
in a typical way: “I could not help 
feeling that I ought' to have arrived 
earlier ... But 1 had to admit, if only 
to myself, that 1 had failed to think 
deeply enough about: the properties of 
the neutron ... It was a chastening 
thought." . .. _ ... 


Although to the specialist much will 
be familiar, even he will find well- 
known facts presented in a new light. 


known facts presented in a new ngni. 
The three famous experiments arc 
described in outline by those who 

P erformed them: Chadwick (neutron), 
.M.S.BIacketl (positron) and E.T.S. 
Walton (artificial disintegration). The 
accounts by W B. Lems and C. E. 
Wynn- Williams of how they developed 
electronic counting techniques, to re- 
place the tedious method of counting 
visual flashes of light qn a zinc sulphide 
screen, also provide interesting back- 
ground. ■ . , , , 

The 1930s were, In physics labor- 
atories everywhere, a period in which 
the nature of experiments was chang- 
ing- from, those made with .simple 
apparatus toithose that used compli- 
cated equipment: the change^ from, 
“string antf sealing wax", to-’ibig en- 
giheenng". There wj* also a change 

from experiment? that could be^made 
without detailed mathematical know- 


ledge. to those that were based on the 
results of complicated theory, so that 
their design required at feast two 
people, one a theorist and one an 
experimenter. Although the signifi- 
cance of these changes is not empha- 
sized, their effect on the Cavendish is 
hinted at in two ways. First , in some nf 
the articles in which mathematicians 
discuss the parts they played there: and 
second, in an unduly long and detailed 
chapter explaining that much of the 
large equipment was supplied by thc 
Metropolitan- Vickers Electrical En- 


ICSHlutu m ...._ gineenng Company and that some of 

lerformed them: Chadwick (neutron), the experimenters had been appren- 

deed there. 


Tiie first of the editorial articles, and 
an excellent chapter by Norman Feath- 
er, discuss thc relation of the Cam- 
bridge work to similnr work done 
elsewhere - Indicating (hat Cavendish 
experimenters were successful because 
their results were obtained just in time . 
be fore those pf their competitors. How 
did that happen? Was there some 
underlying cause that led to thc labora- 
tory’s winning the race each time? I am 
inclined to think not. Chadwick was 
the first to find the neutron because he 
’’knew’’ |t existed: he ha4 been sear- 
ching for it.,for the past ten years- 
• Blacked ; was able to improve on 
: Anderson’s earlier photograph of the 
track of one single positron .because 


Georgio Occhialini had brought with 
him from Italy a coincidence counting 
circuit that enabled them to record . 
many more positron tracks. J. D. 
Cockcroft won his race because he was 
both a mathematician and an engineer 
and was able to understand George 
Gamov’s mathematical calculations 
about the forces holding thc atomic 
nucleus together, and turn these round 
to show that the voltugc required to 
produce disintegration was only mod- 
erately great (the competitors were 
struggling to produce greater voltages) 
and. as bii. engineer he was able to ' 
design thc appropriate apparatus in 
conjunction with Metropolitan-Vick- 
ers. where he had been apprenticed. 

This collection of articles, some, 
written by those who took part in the 
famous experiments, some m the form 
of personal reminiscences about the 
laboratory and those who' worked 
there, ana some attempting to discuss 
the work in the wider context of the 
history of science, should prove in- 
teresting and instructive to a wide 
range of readers. 


J. A. Ratcliffe 

J. A. Ratcliffe worked at die Cavendish 
Laboratory flam 1924 to. I960. . . ; . 
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Grants 



BRISTOL 

Dr W. Chia, £45,190 from SERC 
(structural and functlonul effects nf 
genetic events mediated hy Iranspos- 
Dble element of D-melanogastcr): Dr 
T. D. Howes, £42.350 from SERC 
(continuous dress creep feed grinding); 
Professor P. G. Drazin. £31,800 from 
SERC (scattering of light by turbulent 
fluid): Dr J. M. V. Kuyncr. £44.24] 
from NERC [behavioural ecology of 
flight in mlcrwhirnnicran tans]; Dr K. 
Crawford and Dr C. Little. £26.071 
from NERC (estuarine processes spe- 
cial topic programme; hem hie bound- 
ary layer); Dr R. C. W. Berkeley, 
£66,359 from MoD flinclcriul Idcntl- 
flcaiion by DNA-pronc anil pyrolysis 
mass spectrometry); Professor R. H. 
Ollcwlll, f 1 1,000 from Proctor and 
Gamble Cn (physico-chemical studies 
of surface active molecules); Professor 
N. R. Butler. £11,5(10 from Interna- 


tional Centre for Child Studies (run- 
ning costs); Mr D. Fraser, £1(1.01X1 
from Institution of Electrical En- 






mm 


outward| y innocent, even n^fvel^reUy^aTtmw^^ 
ond particularly the heads, carry a savage punch. “Rock-A-Bve Black Rnhv rrnm *>■« 


‘Appointments 

VORK 

Lcclurcships: Peter Smith (economics, 
finance and accountancy); Sarah Reci- 
Jones (regional history); Dr Steven 
Tear (physics); Dr Andrew Wclllngs 
(computer science): Mary Morgan 
(economics and related studies); Dr J. 
W. Bin ns (Lulln literature); Dr V. 
Hoyland f music - temporary): Dr 
Nicholas Hammond (psychology - 

temporary); Margaret Bell (sodafpoli- 
ey and social work - temporary and 
part-time). 

™ . V n , hl *»liy of Stirling has 
appointed Professor William R. A. 
Mnnlz as deputy principal from August 
I. Professor MunUh currently hand of 
V' e *iwimcn| of biological icfcnre. 
Mr J. A. Clarke has been appointed 

""Chairs 

mJStSSjfwSSR. & 

tnan to the chair of postgraduate' 
medical education and to the dcanship 
. of, postgraduate medicine; Professor 
Caiman currently holds the Cancer 

; ^ Ila . ,r .'I c ' inical 


director of finnacc at the Open Uni- 
versity. He Joins the OU from the Tl 
Group where he was assistant group 
nnandal controller. 

Miss jane I Trotter has been appointed 
vice-principal of St Martin's College. 
Lancaster, in succession to Mrss A. M. 
Wnllis who retires in December. 

MANCHESTER 

Lectureships: IV 1. Owen (accuiml- 
ing); Dr C. G. Think- (agricultural 
economics); G. V. Moure (computer 
sdenre); Dr Gina M. Conti- Rtimsdcn 
(education); Dr Winifred V. Davies 
(German): Dr S. R. Parker (German); 
Dr R. F. T. McMahon (pathology); C. 
D. Adams (urban planning ami de- 
velopment). 

M. M. Mlnoguc Is to be the new 
director of the University of Manches- 
ter International Development 
Centre. 


— MSB « TS. SUSS 


MaeS ween of the department of 
pathology in the Glasgow Western 
Infirmary, has been appointed to the 
chair of patholbgy. 

The Unlveralty of Edinburgh has- 
appointed Mr Isl Metzsicin. ARSA 
senior partner' in the Olnsoow 
“*K lBC 2 | Wl t practice of Gillespie. 
Kidd and Colo, to the Forbes Chair of 


Awards 

Tho Developing Country Fellowships 
Joint Committee of the Royal Society 
and the Nuffichl Foundation has 
announced awards lo: Dr S. A 
A del eke, department of mathematics! 
Unlycnliyoi Ibadan, Nigeria (abstract 
algebra); Dr II. G. Ang. department of 
cltcrnfslry. National University of Slng- 
upnic lns-tal duster chemistry); Dr T. 

L. Chan, dcparlmcm of chemistry, 
Chinese University of Hongkong 
(synthesis uf organic sulphur cuni- 
pauntls); Dr Kagrswary Mngcswarnn, 
department of chemistry, University of 
Jaunii, Sri Lanka (reaction pathways 
and intramolecular interactions); Dr 

M. J. Monlmoro, department of 
geography, Bayero University, Nigeria 1 
(desertification); Dr W. M. Onsoneo, 
department of dvll engineering, Unt- 

i'nn^ Iu-LI lrt *j, (compfCSS- 

|pn field theory); Dr 1. ||. Bhai, 

™SSl m SIL. or i bh i ,0 «' 1 A,mor “ Un ‘- 

vciaity. Ethiopia (myconoru); Dr V. 
^™t J Mm dcparimen 1 of micro- 
^J^Mahidol University, Bang- 
kok. Thailand (rccombinnnl-DNA 

technology). 

The Royal Society has also announced 


S ineers (design for safety study); Pro- 
essor D. L. Easly, Dr W. Blyih and Dr 
T. Hill, £45, 1 50 from Wellcome Trust 
(study of Immunology of herpes sim- 
plex infection in the eye). 

LEICESTER 

Dr D. Harper, £6,500 from Anglian 
water Authority (observed reduction 
in rooted plants in River Nene); Pro- 
fessor Wachcr. £28.242 from the De- 
partment of the Environment (backlog 

K ost-cxcavation projects]; Professor 
leadows. £2,986 from SERC (sum- 
mer school on space geodesy); Profes- 
sor Meadows, £7.248 from SERC 
(observations of Comet Cmmmelin 
ond Comet Halley); Dr D. J. Adams. 
£4,942 from SERC (photometry of 
Comet Crommelin and Asteroids); Dr 
P. Moacock, Dr A. Boyd and Professor 
Brommer, £46.344 from SERC (plas- 
mid stability in industrial yeast protein 
secretion from yeast); Dr f. C. Epemn, 
£63,763 from MRC (selection ol splice 
sites In eukaryotic M RN A precursors) ; 
gj c - Cundtafe. $2ft.(XH> from Smith 
Kline Beckham Corpora lion (en- 
hunced of Strcpioniyccs Virglnlnc In its 
product Virglniamycin with a view tu 
Increased levels of production); Pro- 
jessor Smith, £1 ,708 from Asmer Seeds 
Ltd (tissue culture research and de- 
velopment with cauliflowers); Dr J. 
Draper. £40,100 from SERC (T-DNA 
insertion mutagenesis for plant gene 
identification and isolation); Dr J, 
Draper. £22.423 front Pnilcc Ltd 
(variant production in crop plants via 
“shooty” mutant tumours Induced by 
Agrobaclcrium); Professor Symons, 
£2.500 from SERC (react ions of 
muonium Moms); Professor Trinpclt. 
Ol.OQU from SHRC (provision of 
iiurdium field mulllnudcnr NMR fnclli- 
Iks); Dr J. Holloway. £720 from 
Nuffield I-nundnlion (duped 
poKacclylcnes); l) r J. I lolW.y . 
£•-,00(1 from SERC (new noble iuis 
chemistry); Professor 1 (a Horan, £4,91)0 
fmnil . ^ ^ducntlon Council (York- 

shire lelcvlsfon; child cure and parent- 
ModcthKailiMi); Professor Hnllonm. 
/rnn / ro !I , ,L ,cnllh Education Council 
(EPP-feosibllity study on use of video); 
Mr D. FIslier, £81.125 from Gusell 
Mathemntik Dnlcn (CJKS validation 


software): Dr C. Dewey, £2.830 from 
ESRC (arrested development in India: 
an Anglo-German workshop); Dr D. 
Kelly, £11.965 from Ministry of De- 
fence (mechanisms of scuffing); Pro- 
fessor Ponlcr. £9,000 from BP Pet- 
roleum Development Ltd (cold regions 
offshore research creep analysis); Dr 
P. II. Williams and Dr R. A. Cooper. 
£46.736 from Wellcome Trust 
(epidemiology and biosynthesis of hyd- 
roxumnlc sidcrophurc uernhuciiu by 
E. coli); Dr Kyrnlcou, £32,198 from 
SERC ( mm rogcnc lie analysis of dro- 
sophila clocks); Dr M. A. Klinn, 
£79.410 from NERC (Kenva rifi seis- 
mic profiles); Mr A. Neal, £[,157 from 
ESRC (research exchange scheme for 
social scientists); Dr 11. lliurston. 
£20,849 from National Kidney Kesearh 
Fund (role of reiud nerves in re- 
novascular hypertension); Dr J. 
Almond. £35.118 from MRC (recom- 
binant DNA technology); Professor 
Swales mid Dr V. J. Redding, £17,761 
from Hiker Laboratories (comparative 
effects of Propranolol and Flccninlde in 
atrial fibrillation ): Mr A. Wells, £8,250 
front ESTEC (study uf thin film reflect- 
ing foil systems from XMM); Professor 
T. Junes. £13,262 from SERC (Sabre/ 
Stare studies of hydronmgnclic waves 
and plasma convection in auroral 
ionosphere); Professor T. B. Jones. 
$34,879 from US Air Force fionos- 
nhcrc/magnclosphcre dynamics using 
Sabre); Mr A. Wells, S6.226 from 
Smithsonian Asirophysic.il Observa- 
tory (procurement and processing of 
micrnchanncl plates); Dr R. Chapman, 
£2,497 front Nuffield Foundation 
(mitochondria in control of cytoplas- 
mic activity or Cns ions and interaction 
with No /Cn exchange in cell mem- 
brane): Professor Jackson. £15,000 
from Trent Regional Health Authority 
(temporary appointment allocation); 
Mr E. Dunning, £18,283 front undis- 
closed source (monitoring Coventry 
City FC ull-scnlcr stadium and hc- 
haviour uf British funs abroad); Mr P. 
Vcilch. £39,686 for Leicestershire 
I Icalih Authority (renal transplant fel- 
lowship); Dr I*. Shelton, £37.197 from 
NERC (effects of light on eye structure 
on Nephrons Norveeicus); Dr R. K. 

I lurris, £ I „\5H from Nuffield Founda- 
tion (physiological variability of 
sodium regulation in curylinline 
(inimuls). 

RDINBUHGH 

Professor I. McConnell. £46,878 from 
AFRC (mlcrohiii] immunity and im- 
muniinuiliulogy); Dr D. F. Cottrell. 
£43,597 from Al-'RC (duodeno-gastric 
control); Professor A. Robertson, 
£18,530 from AFRC (population gene- 
tics in Drosophila melnnognstcr); Dr 
R. M. Clayton, £17,173 from AFRC 
(growth regulation and development 
of nbnurmajliies In broilers); Professor 
M. F. Oliver and Professor M. J. 

Du vies, St George's Hospital. Loudon, 
£37.980 from British I kail l-inindatiun 
(myiieurdiiil fully ncid composition and 
suiltlen cardiac death); Dr M. Sudknv, 

£ I.1.2IJ0 from C'liesl Heart and Stroke 
Association (clinical and physiological 
patterns anil aelinlnglcal factors in 
chronic hrnnchllWcmphysemn): Mr S. 
.Sailer, £120,1X8) from Department of 
I'-ncray (wave energy); l)r It. J. Mer- 
cer, £18,025 from DoF (posi-cxcnvn- 


(national eikniJS J** ^ 
schemes for ■ 

•egens and brain fei 

£72,166 from Mur in - 

^search Unit); Dr 
C3.306 from MRC 
hilallon in E. coli)- DrTc B L 18 * 

hycvclicAMPdei'ft^ 

^sorJJ.K.Cfc 

M. Forrest and Pmfcww j??? ’ 
£17,480 from 

SSrSsaS 

programme for Duciunne iSTS 

« A- H. H. Eracn,(2.«o£ 

Muscular Dystrophy GIood (W 

J 616 ™ 6r C.cT H er. 
£10,278 from National Fund hfc 
search into Crippling Dlsuxjt, 
above); Dr A. Fereuson, £4,7fifca , 
National Fund for Restart iuoCrj 
Pl'ng Diseases (Induction and bom 
slon of immunity by the fcetfn in 
8f n ii Dr D. McKenzie, D.W3fca, 
Nuffield Foundation (tlwegiciizd 
guidance technology); Dr B. C.1I 
Bain, £2, 1 80 from Nuffidd Fousdii 
(school-leaver unemplumentkDfi 
P. Ashmolc, £1,120 ftora Niffi 


(school-leaver unemplumentkDii 
P. Ashmolc, £1,120 bra te 
Foundation (aerial diipctul of ifc, 
pods on Tenerife); Sir Joho Diutc 
ston, professor emeritus, £5^00 6.i 


Nuffield Provincial Hosriuh Tra 
(history of Scottish health senj 
from 1900); Professor R. A. Cnh 


and Dr R. J. Nelmes, £60,450 tri 
SERC (X-ray scattering siudntf 
struciural phase transition]); DrIUt 
Paton , £30.500 from SERC 
tlon reactions In synibeii] of aito 
drates and analogues); Dr D HJ 
Rnnklii, £23.750 from SERC (Ep 
temperature diffraction sfuifl I 
gases 1 ; Dr D. C. Heggie,£l9,l60ha 
SERC (dynamical evolution of a 
clusters); Dr N. L, Poyser, £1172 
from SERC (prostaglandin siftin' 
Professor R. J. Donovan anJDrlLf 
Lawloy, £8,000 from SERC (noil 
fellowship in chemistry); Dr D. I 
Cundlin. £6,900 from SERC |t> 
pcrimenlal particle phyitek 0/ A A 
Rnnicki, £1.753 from SERC(«ie| 
fellowship fn mathcaulicsj; ft L 
Miller, £ f,JR4 from SERC (mfossA 
uf npiieally-sclected quasars); Mt F 
Schofield, £10,500 from SERC id 
Royal Ohscrvauiry Etfnbuigh B» 
link Node); Dr J, A. M. Hem, 
from SHRC (Ruiberfotd Ap^cta 
f.atairHtory), (artificial iattilisw 
software system); Dr S. J- 0® 
£179,951 from Scottish Edcatfrak 
nnrlmcnt (computer aalsW O*® 
education) ; Dr 0. Thomson *™8i* 
Blythman. £14337 f™*®“ 
Education Depart menl (ipwsl»^ 
llonnl needs of vhually lun«affw 


Events 


The Unlverally of I^lceater colloquium on religion and 
mental health will he held on September 15 under the 
ausdew of the university's department or psychiatry, 

BgHSSJS? « F" fill flails, contact Mia 


Promotions 

The University of Edinburgh has annotuxri « 
anDOlnlmciils to nersonal arofcssorjWpi! Dt 


Umvenlty, Melbourne. 
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pcrimenlal child psychology); Dr J, G. Scdfc(e^f 
fur parasitology) ■ Dr Colywn Trcvarlhen (crau (>?*■ 
oay and psycfifiblolaay); Mr P. H- Jom* 
ui Jeffrey Paris has been appointed m ip«J5“rS 
in mathematics at the University of 
Roben Willis has been appointed professor of row 
guese studies. 
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Universities 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 

Amended Advertisement 

AppIcaHons are Invited from suitably qualified parsons for the 
positions In: 

HISTORY DEPARTMENT 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE & 
TECHNOLOGY 
(P.081004/85) 

Tha primary responsibility of the appointee will be (o share the teaching of 
ra PreUmnary Year History of Science and Technology course. This 
Buns Is a bask; history or technology, from human beginnings to the 
pnunL II con centrales on providing e chronological and geographical 
namswork, emphasising technological progress and referring to science 
primarily as a source ol change in technology. The Preliminary Year 

K upms qualifies for Unlveralty entrance students, mainly adult, who 
not matriculated from school 

The appointee will also be expected to teach undergraduate courses In the 
Many of science and lo contribute to the teaching ol other courses. 
Awhams should have a postgraduate degree In History or e related Reid, 
“w wacNng experience at unlveralty level. Broad knowledge of 
^^ngnTnlatory and some acquaintance with Papua Nbw Guinea will 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN HISTORY 
(P.081006/85) 

??Pjfc afrt8 for this position should have a strong background in World 
and European History, and should also be wiling to assist In 
EMl AStan ° r Hlrtor V' A S 0011 P Q3t 9 fadual8 degree 


jfffiLaoturer Grade 1 - K1 6820 per annum plus gratuity. LecturerGrads 
8,1011111 plua 0™**%' SflDtof Lecturer - 1020520 per annum 

^Jj^Conditlona: The successful applicant will be normally offered a 
“wractfora three year appointment ending at the end of a Semester. The 
ba8ad 00 24% of salary earned and la payable In 
hrmp Bum and ie taxed at a flat rate of 2%. In addition to tha 
*■^8 quoted above, the main benefits include: support for approved 
to^^Msowraa accommodation; appointment and repatriation airfares 
w’wXfflta end dependants; financial assistance towards the cost of 
J^mwnng personal effects to and from PNG; 6 weeks annual recreation 
home airfares available after eat* 18 months of continuous 


«' womonai copy oi Ihetr application to the 
lHOpF 1 ^™ Universities (Appls), 38 Gordon Square 


^Unrtr,^”' 0,nI “ 

®S£g£. 

be- Willing 




Unlveralty of 
Bristol 

Department or Psychology 

LECTURESHIP IN 
SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Ucatlons ere Invited for 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Applications are invited tor the following posts: 
PROFESSORSHIP/ASSOCIATE PROFESSORSHIP/SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP/LECTURESHIP: 

(29828) DEPARTMENT OF REUGIOUS 8TUD1ES, CLASSICS AND 
PHILOSOPHY 
TNslBaaenlor 





5 pooch Ttaraplals. The successful candidates would be 
Inthelhaorellcsland " 

ttalhaUngulsUo 
ayttabueesand' 




BoSpemSw hi and short -temicortracte are oHsf^Psrsonavrtware™!^^ 

aawjsssHsaBE^^ 


DtSctor, Appointment BndParaonnil.Un 
Mount Pteasart, Harsre.ZiiiitiabwBjOrhomiJiB 


U iiNivi.iism oi uiniUN, 
F Triimv c ■ ■ i • u *- 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
ENGLISH 

Applications arc Invited for the 
above post at Trtnlly College, 


1st October. 1984 to ;30th June, 
IMS. 

Tbe successful candidate will have 
soeclaHs! Interest* In seventeenth- 
MOlury s indies, with particular 
emphiub on drama. 

Appolmmeni will be .made «JtW" 
the ielary range IR£8,8M-£9,875 

pa- 

Application form* snd torther 
particulars relating jo titiipgj tray 
be Obtained I from: 

1, Trlrtty CoDep, DnMn W 
.772941 Exf.lTH. ; 

The dosing daw ftr ■ rndM oj' 
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Mm National University of Singapore 
SI FACULTY OF MEDICINE 

j Department of Pathology 


ApplicatiunB are Invhed for teaching appointments ranging 
from Lectureship to Associate Professorship in tha Department 
of Pathology. Candidates should possess an approved basic 
medical degree and approved relevant higher academic/ 
professional qualifications In Hlstopathologv together with 
teaching and research experience. 

Gross annuel emoluments range as follows'. 

Lecturer S$30,860- 83,570 

Senior Lecturer S$57,590-101 ,930 

Associate Professor S989, 300-123, 000 

The commencing salary will depend on the candidate's 
qualifications, experience and the level of appointment 
offered. In addition, appointees with an approved basic 
medical degree and relevant higher ecademte/profesalonel 
qualifications may opt to retain consultation fees up to 
equivalent of 60% of annual gross salary or to recstvs a fixed 
annual clinical allowance as follows : 

Lecturer SH200-5.400 

Senior Lecturer S89.000 

Associate Professor 5815,000 

f STG£1 = S62.84 approximately) 

Leave end medical benefits are provided. Under the 
University's Academic Staff Provident Fund.Schome, the staff 
member and the University ere each required to contribute at 
the present rate of 25% of his salary, the staff member's 
contribution befog subject to a maximum of S81,2E0a month, 
The sum stsndlng to the staff member's credit In the Fund Is 
tax-free and may be withdrawn whan the staff member leaves 
Singapore /Malaysia permanently. 

Other benoftls fnduda: A settling-in allowance of S81.000 
(single) or S82.000 (married), subsidized housing at nominal 
rentals ranging hom SS120 to S8218 p.m., education 
allowance in respect of children's education subject to a 
maximum of S612.000 p,a„ passage esslstance and baggage 
allowance for the transportation of personal affects to 
Singapore. 

Application forms and further Information on terms and 
conditions of service may be obtained from: 


Tha Director 
Personnel Department 
National Unlveralty 
of Singapore 
Kant Ridge 
Singapore 0611 


NUS Overseas Office 
c/o Singapore High 
Commission In London 
6 Chaaham Street 
London SW1, U.K. 

Tel: (01)2364582 nnoo 












Universities continued 


University of Wales 


I. The Welsh School 
of Architecture 

PROFESSOR 

(Fourth Chair) 

Architectural Design 


2. The Welsh School 
of Pharmacy 

PROFESSOR 

(Third Chair) 

Pharmaceutical Chemistry 




■* ft 


3. Physics, Electronics and 
Electrical Engineering 

PROFESSOR 

(Fourth Chair) 

Microelectronics and 
Information Technology 


Salary: Professorial Range from £17,666 
funder review) 

Requests (quoting Ref. 1 .B64, 2.B61, 3.B60I for details to 
Staffing Office. UWIST. PO Box 68, Cardiff CF1 3XA. 

dosing date: 14 September 1984. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
Australia 

Chair Appointments 

TTm UnrvBferty of tow England invites applications far the (allowing I enured Chain 
ECOSYSTEM MANAGEMENT: A newly created Chair. Tho Depanmanl resoaretwa in 
and tesohro coureas on the managoinenlol biological and land resources wUh special - 
ttaUon in park. wfldlVo, land use, and limnrtogtal and ocoiogloal manaaameiit. 

A n **'Y created Chair. Tho Depart mert empha- 
AMtralian prahtaore togartrer with he prahliUMy of 
Matanosla and the Paoffio. It mo offers courses In African prehistory, the ecology at 
fwrUftr-galhererB. pafafioanthropologr. historical archaaoiogy. prehistoric ariBfualu 
end eenaral cuKyral anttirapology. 

tolh Dapartmants Inch Internal and external atudants (lha latter being required to 
atisnd rniaantlai schools). The Departments haw active research programmea and 
Btipervraa pailgraduaie student research. 

Ineesh case lha appoint m win become Head ol Department tor an Initial period ol five 

jpWo> 

a £ arf 2! A *5Z .028 pw annum le subject lo National wage 
Case e^udmerts and Is also mibled lo a lumet £$1,530 increase (n April 1985. ^ 

9 btei i ><fd l»wn lha SlflH Officer. University ol New England 
Si 235 ‘ ttel& 5 hQ,W: TSO SI 67 n 2 100), wtihwhom 
M ^ namaB Brj 4 addresses ol three refers as. dose on 

School of 

Oriental and African University of 

.Mefl „ The West Indies 

unmraity of St Auguatine, Trinidad 

LECTURE8H1P IN 

LAW CHEMICAL 

engineering 
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«oon ss possible thereafter. 

Salary on the Lecturer' a 
salary scale £7.190 - £14 1 as 
Plus £1,166 par i annum t!S 


2*JJ* Par annum Lon* 
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Technology. The past |s at 
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quBlirisci and have si 
teaching and roaaarc 
ence. Industrial axpa, 
would be an added advantage 

Sal ary Scales par annum: 

S!#«i a TTftl,7BT : 

mnri.tin Unfurnlihad nccom- 
i r “'•allsble at 10% 
or rurnlahed at 13 or 
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full economy passages on 
a p po fntma n I and on normal 
te^, nation. Study end Travel 
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1 .TheUniv^raity of 
■ !. ■ ■ Leeds v •• • 

D ’itea a ¥ hI ,sssfiS“'- 

LECTURER 

ffi. AB ^s^"wUra: 

• - "L ' ■ ?*<*od Schama. ■ The 
emphesfa of the poet will be in 
the arose or artificial Intellf- 
gencei the appalnino will have 
■bsckPround in phllosopy and 
loglc prtd have a proven In 
tor* st (n computer studies. 

Salary on .the Academic sal- 
K* , n ‘S ,Bl * -/« Lecturers 
IfZli,?.? *74,1231 Cunder 

53Hf”2 v> i..5r , ^/ u|, * M,r “9» limit 

for application* under the 
Umw B|aafl Scheme le 39. 

' Application ' forms and 
further particulars may be 

" Ural Ions 34 August 1 BB4, 
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University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURESHIP IN 
JAPANESE 

Applications ere Invltod far 
newly-aatabllshed Lee- 
|) in Japanese (enable 
eptsmber 1933. This 
ost Is Initially attached to the 
Language Centre but will ulti- 
mately bo on the establish- 
ment of a Department of 
Japanese Studies when that 
Department comes Into being. 

Candidates should possess 
an excellent command of 
Japanese and should be con- 
versant with current 
approaches to tha teaching of 
the language. Additionally 
they should do well grounded 


In at least one of tho following 
areas: ( I ) Japanese and goner- 
el linguistics. (2) applications 
or educational technology to 
the teachlno/lBsrnlna or 
Japanese, (Si Japanese cultu- 
ral studies. 

English is the orriclal 
medium or instruction, but 
Japanese Is taught vie tha 
native language es well as 
Chinese. 

Annual salary (superannu- 
P.DlsI Is on an 1 1 -point scale: 
HK* 14 6,080 247,560 

{ JJ^.Sad . 24.030 approx.) 
(Sterling equivalent as at July 
20, 19841. Sterling salary win 
depend on qualiricatlans and 
experlanco. 

. At current rules, salaries 
tax will not exceed 17% of 
gross Income. Housing be- 
nefits at e rental of 7t*% or 
salary, children's education 
allowances, leave of medical 
benefits ere provided. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication forms may be 
obtained from the Secretery- 
Genoral, Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Appta), 36 Cordon Square, 
London WC1H 0PF. or from 
the Appointments Unit, 
Secretary's Orflco. University 
or Hang Kong, Hong Kong. 

ri“to: 30 September 
1984. (11041) HI 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

LECTURER IN 
BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Applications are Invited for 
tha above position In the 
Department. of Duel ness 
Administration. 

„ AppHcnnts should have a 
Fh-D.. or an equivalent de- 
gree in general management or 
in marketing. Candidates with 
a minor In organisation at ba- 

B2 V i Q rer«?red d . ,,V “ ,OP,T,0nt W,n 

The salary for Lecturers la 
SrLS«S“i£l rom NZS2 1,660 to 
NZ$25,684 par annum. 

PnrtlLula™ and 
Condiltons of Appointment 
may bo oblulncd from the 
Association of Cominou- 
wnaltll Universities (Appta), 
WCiWf, aqUOr °' London 

n.‘ft£R!L p,, HS ,, P c,OHB wllil the 
Reglsirnr, Unlvorilty of Can- 
“■■““IT' Private Dap. Chrlst- 

«5iVfiSS.?,7ft9S' on H i 


The University of 
Sheffield 

LECTURESHIP 

In the Dapartmant or Dulldlnn 
I- . oclencG 

-"off cSEstes? 

Aerodynamics)' 

. h A iPPlIeailona ore invited for 

tKe s?JJ2 P 3 l '£ hlC . h w, » bB *1 

KJL. A™. °t Hnvlronmental 

“T. Building cTl- 

of«3iS2r Ae £ od y ,iamlcB ' 

Candidates should hold a good 
honours. degree in 22 


^propria to subject (Physics 
orEnglne Bring) and have re- 

£5SSan5! arffi op VMM 

£7 , lB0 al ef iHfJ" lhB fsnga 

^e rtslnVti f\ 0 4 B ^s B S' y ^ r “ 

SR? caf » d lriat?s up 
to about oo years but older 
candidates. not precluded. 

,pQln th *» Ren- 
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University College Cork 

■ Lijy. SENIOR . . 
DEMONSTRATORSH- 
: ( IES IN PHYSICAL 
• ‘ AND ORGANIC 
: ; CHEMISTRY 

A poll cat I 
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University of 
Hong Kong 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP/LECT- 
URESHIP IN 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

(Marine Technology! 
(Re-advertlsemant) 

Applications are Invited far 
a post of Senior Lecturer/ 
Lecturer In morlne teclmolnuy 
in the Department of Mecha- 
nical Engineering tenable 
from January 1. 1085. Appli- 
cants should have a nootl 
honours degree, and prefer- 
ably a higher degrue and/or 
Industrial experlanco In 
marine pawar plant. Corpo- 
rate membership of a profes- 
sional Institution would be an 
advantage. The appointee in 
expected to assist In tha de- 
velopment of courses In the 
combined marine and off- 
shore engineering stream In 
the department. 

Annual salnrles isupnr- 
annueblei are: Senior Lectur- 
sr ...IB-paln* scale): 

HK $230,2 20 - 309,300 

(£29.370 - 30,320), Lecturer 
ill-point scale): HKS148.080 
■247,36° ’£14,320 - 24.&70) 

I Sterling equivalent as at July 
)2, 1984). Starting salary will 
depend an qualifications and 
experience. 

At current rates, salaries 
tax will not exceed 17% of 
gross Income. Housing ba- 
nal I Is at s rental of 714% of 
■alary, children’s education 
allowances, leave and medical 
benefits are provided. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication forma may be 
obtained from tha Secretary 
General, Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Apple), 36 Gordon Square, 
London i WC H 0PF. or from 
the Appointments Unit, 
Secretary's Oirice Unlvorslty 
or Hong Kong. Hong Kong. 
la 


The University of 
Sheffield 

(Re-advertisement) 

LECTURESHIP IN 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

(Engineering Dynamics) 

1 PP‘ ! «Hona are Invltod for 
.?^„ abovo ,.P 0 . at from men or 
women with interests in both 


.biiuiiiounno uynamics) 
p E Ucal,D ™ n I? Invited for 
I?«J* bovo ,.P D , Bt from men or 
women with interests in both 
tne use or microprocessors for 
dynamic measurements nmj in 
numerical techniques for 
analysis. However, 
rrom rnndldatea 
with lntereats In other areas 
2 ? “ n ^i noBr|[ ?9 dynamite will 
4 lao be conslaered. Toachinn 
duties will be In the uroaVo? 
applied dynamics and vlbra- 
tlona, but may also involve 
Sin .u p ®“ B °L onplnoorlng. 
«nd”lll cover the full rnnue u( 
-h,?H? rn , du,lle courses (in- 
cluding four year course do- 
vaiopmentn), Industrial short 
. PoatgraduBte 
work. C.nndfr1atrs fnr the post 
slmiild hold the dngroo nl 
™ D £. op 1,0 v ,° ■nlisianllul re. 

saarch. experience. Annroprl- 
® ,B llldiistrlul oxpnrli.iiri- 
would bu lilulily (InslrnhUiV 

£ 7*1 gA** ei l a ,l fXa , l? ,,,u ,n,, P° 
f"/',’ 90 ,' £*4, 123 a ynnr on the 

turoro f Nan-cabilrel Lnn- 


i-.K2T tl 2 u, ? rs n froni lho noii- 

°9d Socretnry tBluf- 

HJPJ' u TJ? 0 oViI ,V€,rB,l >'' fliiuf- 
^rd BtO 2fN to wham u|>- 
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University of 
Oxford 

directorship of 
the OXFORD 
forestry 

INSTITUTE 

.« ^oSir«asgg^ isip 
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University of 
Glasgow 

Department of FrosOiodontlca 

-IJECTURERIN 

prosthodontics 

.Js&j&aaBs 


THE TIMES HICHER EDLICATION Su'pm^ , ■ 

The Queen's IJniveraity 

TEMPORARY UniversilyofS? 

LECTURESHIP IN pm, JT* 

MEDIEVAL HISTORY TEIOToSv 

gi^ssjisyrasssiEiaE lectorS® 

french 

avallnbie fruni 1st October. Full-time 

1984, oral soon tlieronrtar aa turer In French" br. 

mny be arranged. Applicants D^adomlc Mssimil^ 1 ^ to 

u b . p , * ,rot,nrB d to teach Preference ms* 1 

Brltlah history to c.AI) 1500. candidates able to .! 1 '!" b 
but those whoso roeoarch in- 17th century S«2Li ,l, h «S 
tarests are in inedlevul Europe 20th centurv^ !"4 u! 

are wolcome to uppiy. appointment win SE*l ; S 

Initial placing, which will Ma.^Vg 

depend on age. will ba made at Eghsm. W 

one of lha first four points on 

tno scafto for luctnrorti hinder Balopy will ha 

SSg; eSMI' w.J.'-SS: 

trlbutonr pension rights under Bllowann ' lnc, “ l ™« : Uab. 

the USS. Ciosinn dam: Slat 

August, 1 9B4. .Please send su for («nu. 

Fj*rlhnr portlcuiara are Person nef ^Offic?;^ S*' 
avalliibla from the Parxounel Holloway and 

ofriier at the address below. L“" BS - tllham Htl rm? 1 ' 

SjsSS^K 

and names Bnd^ddSii'S 
two referees should^?!.? 

fftm ** 18 auhu “ \ 


postdoctoral/po- 

stgraduate 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

MOLECULAR 

BIOLOGY 


« nabl « from let October. lUniveraityofLonaon) 


tenabie from 1st October. 
1984 for three years anti 
Involves a study of the genome 
of measles virus and Its ex- 
PFeselon. The appointee 
should preferably have In- 
terests In molecular virology 

RE? ,?S , ?flL??? Br L 8nc . e ln f B com- 

blnant DNA technology, while 
not essential, would be an 
advantage. Applicants should 
preferably hold a higher de- 
9« e ,n “ «levant discipline, 
although this la not eaaentlel. 

r D S ?in ry r “nos : £6,312 - 

£8,352 per annum, initial 


“"““Hit i it m m 

24th August. 1984. 


Applicants should submit a 
full curriculum vltaa including 
the names nnd addresses of 
two roferens to the Pni-sonnal 
Offlcat, The Oueen'a Uni- 
y B ™ it y of Delfest, Northern 
Ireland BT7 INN. (Please 
quote Ref. 84/THES). 

(11069) hi 


The London School of 
Economics 
University of London 

RESEARCH POSTS 

Applications nrc Invited for 
two punts of Hr search Officer 
and one Rrsaarch/Admlnletrii- 
tlve Aeslstont to work for Iwo 
2 nd .“„C 0 . lr F nnr " from 1 Ortu- 
bor 1904 on n prujoct direr led 
by Professor J.N. Holn-rori 
and cmiL-nrntuI with cdimiara- 
five dnniuyroplilr uimlysls us- 
ing World Fort! lily ilntn. 

Apiicihltiiiriit will hn mi thli 
Mlnry main lor imnunivh 
y.KM" 1 a 111 din runiie 
£7.190 - £11,613 a ynur jiIiin 
£ 1,186 a ynnr Lnnilon Allo- 
wnnee. In asHnsslua the stnrt- 


■tin salary, LunaiUni-ntluii will 
bn iilvnn lu (lunliricntlnua, nun 
and rxiiiirlniire hut It la nx- 
P efted that the starting salary 
will bn nearer the lower end of 
the nritle. 

The Haaonrcli/Adinl nlat re- 
el Yfi Assistant apiiolntnirint 

will be on ihn enlnry scale 
£3' 042 • £7.100 a yeur plus 
£1,186 n ynnr London Allo- 
wance . 

Application forms anil 
further particulars am avail- 
able. on receipt or □ stamped 
addressed envelope, from the 
A djg In lst|re t IveOffk e r , 11 00m 

S anomies. Hour 
ndon WCBA 2 

Closing date for appllra- 
flons! 21 August 1984. 


Personal 


,|! ?jy^-EL A I5„ AO YA N CES £ 1 00 
to £20.000. Written torms 
??.i rB 9V l ?! t - Rqplonm Trust 
y®.. 31 Dover Street. Pitca- 
dilly, Landau VV1A 4HT. 
Phono 01-431 2934 ar 49<f 
3416. LOGO 


part-time 

LANGUAGE 
ASSISTANT/LECTUR- 
ER. SPANIBH 

^SKfwsatis 

Ij*. October lBBi/Thi 
success hd cendidsts will h 
expected to taka part In tb< 
teaching of writien im 
spoken Spanish et ell undtr> 
«™ d ““ tB . "veil AppKcnb 

should be fluent In EngliihiM 
Spanish and hold a dHtMor 
equivalent qualiflcaifen b 
Spanish. Preference will bt 
given to candidates with u- 
Parlance of teaching to (Ini 
degree standard! and wiihu 
Imaginative aporaach to Hi 
subject. The auccaeaful ciiH 
date will be expected lo wort 
not more than 140 hum 
normally on two evenliusi 
weak during tha laaslOD 1ft V 
83. A Seealonel fee orfl.lH 
will be payoble- 

Pleaae apply with full c.t.. 
and names of two referee* lo 
the Aaalatant Secretary (Pm 
sonnel), THES, BlrkheckCol- 
10 Be, Melat Sireei, Lowte 
VVClE 7HX. Claalng detail 
August 1984. 1020478) 01 


University of 
York 

Department Of Blologr 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
GENETICS 

Applications are ladled W 
tho above locturfliblP. 
will bo nyallablo fojnWTWJ 
from 1 Ortahor 1984. «M» 
noun an passible w etw * 
Praforenco will be. nl« n 8 
those with exparience" 
main ■ n el ian cell jaa&Q &JS 
or I'oconiblnant DNA fetSe* 
ogy. It la anticipated put wj 
(tuccnnaful B PPlL e ! n L,i^. 
undertake researeh in 
inr of gBnetleal 
cancor. CoHoboreilon 1 "W 

existing oro ,, P a rf jr‘“ lI £ u uI 
Department eturiltiM f*»S 
anco to an 1 1 - cancer *ug. , g 
cytoganlc ohnngee ndRC*® 
such drugs In call eidug 
would be welcQiried, Tmmu® 
duties will not ba 
and will bo in the ganerurn 
of molecular geiiorire. cww 
oration will be given 
cants who have r»i» 
gained their doetoretM 
those with some postde*®™ 
experience. 

USB. 

Six copies o f togWff 

hi 

ovallabla. Fleaee ouc« 

Bouoourd HI 

(0204141 


Polytechnics 


paisley college 


A 8cottWrC«nlnl Institution 1 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL WORK 



; ;&58t22Lm*. 


S22i»i. bTvi 

;-6SKib^ 



; Thta Imparisnt poet In; Social Work Educadon In Seo^iJS^Nna 
to the ol Mtaa Morag Faulds. It cantos retijwntilfiwyf" g 
Wiuraa development and reaewch. AppHcantB. jn poMB» 

degree end relevant social work g^lfeattWh 
«0|»Werebte expartonce In goofs) work practice and sduM««J ( /gfcn * .. 
. .Informal enquiries should be addresaeid lo Miss Fantasy 

.. . Li 


^^ CTIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 3.8.84 

Polytechnics continued 


i (©Sheffield City Polytechnic 
DEPARTMENT OF 
MECHANICAL AND 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 

Applications are Invited for the Bbove post to work on 
die polymer coating and reduction of fine wires uBlng a 
novel technique. The appointment is for a fixed period 
of two years from 1st October 1984. Applicants should 
have a good Honours Degree in Mechanical Engineering 
or Polymer Science and preferably have a PhD. 

Salary In the rangB £7215-£10,215 according to age. 
QuaWIcatlonB and experience. 

application forms can be obtained from 
the PERSONNEL OFFICER, (DEPT. THESI. 
SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC, HALF0RDB 
HOUSE, FITZALAN SQUARE, SHEFFIELD SI 2BB 
OR BY TELEPHONING 0742-20611 EXT. 2387. 
CLOSING DATE FOR APPLICATIONS 24TH 
AUGUST. 

Sheffield City Polytechnic Is an Equal Opportunities 
Employer. <167031 


Polytechnic of 
TheSouthBank 
Borough Road , London 
SE10AA 

Department of Electrical and 
Eltctronlc Engineering 

PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER 

£13,306 (X7) - £16.731 p.a. 

■11 Inclue I ve 
(Ref: El 7 1 . 

Application! era Invited 
from engineers, computer sci- 
entists. technologists end 
nethematlclans who would 
wlah to join the rapidly ex- 
pending Inter-disciplinary 
team or the Deportment of 
Electrical and Electronic En- 
gineering. The academic prog- 
remme of the department In- 
clude* large post -grad ua to 
coureea In Information Tech- 
nology, post-FInnieton under- 
graduate courses at Degree, 
Honours and Enhanced level. 
Higher Technician coureea end 
poit-gradunte studios by re- 
search. 

Candidates should have 
been Interest In research, de- 
velopment and consultancy. 
Recant Industrial experience 
»ad a Fh.D. would be a 
distinct advantage. 

Preference will be given to 
Candida tee offering expertise 
In Analogue Electronics but 
other specialisms may be cons- 
idered. 

Further particulars of tho 


Bristol Polytechnic 

ENGINEERING 

DEPARTMENT 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR 
LECTURERS— 

Ref No L/73 

Applications ere Invited for 
the posts or Lecturer Il/Senlor 
Lecturer In (a) Mechanical 
Engineering Design and (b) 
Manufacturing . 

Candidates should have a 
degree In Mechanlcal/Engl- 
neerlng or a related Discipline 
end have at leant throe years 
relovnnt experience In man- 
ufacturing Industry. 

Salary scale: LU £7.215— 
£10,683 (bar)-£l 1,668 per 
annum SLEI0.683— £12,332 
(bar)— £13.443 per annum. 
The appointment will be made 
on the appropriate scale 
according to relevant previous 
servlca/ox parlance. IPro- 

S rosslon rrom tho LII scale to 
ne BL scale Is In accordance 


with the 
Durnhatn 
Report). 


provisions ol the 
Further Education 


Claalng date for receipt ur 
Su P il BtB A “Privation forms 
will ba I7th August 1984. 

Polytechnic of 
Central London 

A iSSffi!S.f l,IB4 * lr ‘ , ‘' , e Office 
-Applications are Invltod 

SE?H.ES r *°F* ylt>' « flood 

Si!” 4 *** 1 of education and 

Skb^'sEjsk 

CWVS°EitSlSl5.S3e 

1. ASSISTANT 
ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAR 

<Rmou ™ . and Research 
H ._,Tf [ Pln | atrat(on) 

Lo hnth^^w to S ot *“ Secretary 
L * h " Reeourcee and 
h Ms a r di C ornm It teas and 

KatSSffiSS. “ P “ ,B dorlv - 

l0?*£B V R , P-l hB range (MO 9 or 
lowance (under review). 

*■ ADMINISTRATIVE 
J^SISTANT 
_ (TEMFORiUlY) 

CoUrB ® A spjgval and Vallde- 
baPWfUuntfi 31 Dacem- 

r^.^ n vsuSiuon COUrBB 

■'*%?*& &S5S?. A,, °- 


For further details and nn 
application rorm. to _ bn 
returned by 20 Auguat 1984. 
please contact the Personnel 
Office. Bristol Polytechnic. 
Coldharbour Lane, Fronchoy, 
Bristol or ring Bristol 606261. 
Ext 216 or 217. 

Flense quote Reference 
Number L/73 In oil 
c om mu nicotians . 

(11071) HS 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Department of MiuiaDeiiiont 

ASSOCIATE (0.5) 
LECTURER IV 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MARKETING- 
Rof NO L:72 

Required from 17 Septem- 
ber 1384 to 31 August 1985. 
Applications are Invited for a 
1 veer Associate Lecturer 
(0.BI to teach Marketing 
mainly nn the Diploma In 
Management Studios (DM8) 
course and to assist with 
course management and short 
course development. 

The nature of the DMB 
coursB(a) Involves some eve- 
ning work end a limited 
amount of travel. 


Preference will bo given to 
candidates who have practical 
experlanco in Marketing 


and/or Consultancy. 

Borne teaching experience 
would be an advantage (but 
not essentia' >, 

R le likely that the success- 
ful candidate will have e good 
first degree end a post gradu- 
ate qualification with an 
emphasis In Marketing. 


or £10.003— CIS, UUS iBorr- 

£13.443 per annum. 

The appointment will be 
made on the appropriate scale 
according to relevant previous 
a e r*v I re/ex parlance. . CFro- 

B resalon from the LII see I a to 
le SL scale le In accordance 
with the provisions of the 
Burnham Further Education 
Report). 

For rurther details and an 
appl I cation _form, to be 
returned by 20 Auguat 1084. 
please contact the Personnel 
Office, Bristol Polytechnic, 


. PCL 1b an b . Office, Bristol Polytechnic, 


Polytechnic of 
.Penfral London 

' it « t v?». Cftl " n>IMItca *lon 

™£FULL-TIME 


raff 


video and 
mainly 
«« Photography 


SsSiY 1 ? „?J}40«le£4 1 101 -• 

■^SS^SWsasa 




appl I cation rorm, to be 
returned by 20 August 1084. 
please contact the Personnel 
Office, Bristol Polytechnic, 
Coldharbour Lana. French oy, 
grU^ol^ir rlg^ _prlstol 636261. 

Please quote Reference 
Number L/72 In ell 
^^ujricatlons. H3 

PLEASE 

MENTION THE 

T-H-E.S. 

when replying 

:i* : • . i • 

to advertisements 

... 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Department of History of Art 
and Design 

SENIOR 
LECTURER(S)/ 
LECTURERS) II IN 
DESIGN HISTORY 
AND FILM HISTORY 

. _ Vscaidos exist for two 
nair-tlme permanent posts, 
one In Design History (with 
specialisation In Graphic 
Design History) end one in 
Flit" History. however, 
applications are also Invited 
from candidates Interested In 
} fu l-time position who can 
rulfli the requirements or both 
half-time poets. 

Successful applicants will 
be expected to teach on the DA 
(Honsl History of Design and 
Visual .Arts Deeres as well ss 
contribute to the servicing of 
the DA (Hone) Multi-Disci- 
plinary Design and BA (HonBt 
Fine Art courses. 

Full time salary scales: Sen- 
ior Lecturer £10,685- 
£12.332 (Bar*— £13, 443 P.e. 
Lecturer II £7. 213-El 1 .368 
P.s. (pay award pending). 

Part-time salary equivalent 
to half or tho above scales. 
Application forms and rurther 
particulars may be obtained 
from The Personnel Officer. 
North Staffordshire Poly- 
technic. College Road. Stoke- 
on-Trent, ST4 2DE. Tel: 
(0782) 43331 , Ext. 207 
Closing date:- Friday 29th 
Auguat, 1984. 

( 1 1 067 1 H3 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 

Department of Mathematics. 

Statistics and Computing 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER GRADE II 
IN COMPUTING 

Temporary one year 
appointment (There Is a poist- 
blllty of making two half-time 
appointments). 

Applicant a should possess 
skills In any applied comput- 
ing area, such as systems 
software, commercial prog- 
ramming, systems analysis 
and design, date communlco- 


Apnl Icationa are especially 
welcomed from those who 
have worked or ere working 
on applied projects who 
would like a period In u 
leeching environment. Re- 
cently qualified candidates 
with less experience will be 
considered. 

Candidates should hove 
either a relevant good hon- 
ours degree. postgraduate 
qualification. MBCS or 
equivalent practical axperl- 
enco. The Dapartmant offers 
B.Sc. (Honsl. HND and Post- 
graduate Diploma courses. 

The Polytechnic as a DEC 
KL1091 computer system pro- 
viding a genornl multl-ncccsa 
and batch processing service. 
The Department has an excel- 
lent range of mlcroprucesaor 
equipment, u PDP-i 1 and a 
5-statlon Cambridge Ring 
LAN. ■ i 

£ 1 f?36 r ^ pKs ’“iaaf 7 "London 

Allowance. 

Application forni and furih- 

K details obtainable froni the 
tnblishment Officer, 

polytechnic or North London, 
Holloway Road. N7 8DB. 

Claalng dele: 14 days from 
the nppan ranee of this adver- 
tleanionc. ( 1 1064) H3 


Preston Polytechnic 

Fnmliy nl Art & llenlmi 

LECTURER II IN 
HISTORY AND 
THEORY OF DESIGN 

Required in tuach nn tho 
BAlHansl Graphic Design, 
llA(Iluns) F-uslilaii and HND 
Design Crnftm courses. A flexi- 
ble and brond-basoil appro acli 
to tho leaclilngof History am! 
Theory at Design will be an 
advantage . 

Salary Scale: (under ro- 

vlowi £7.215 to £11.368. 

Applicallon forms and 
further details quoting refer- 
ence A A/1 38 from the Person- 
nel ornce. Preston 

Polytechnic. Corporation 

Street, Preston PRl 2TQ. Tel: 
(0772) 262027. 

Closing date: 24th August 
1084. 

Tha Polytechnic wilt he re- 
named Lancashire Polytechnic 
from September 1 984 . 
(11046) H3 


Polytechnic of 
Central London 

Faculty of Languages 

TEMPORARY 
ITAU AN LECTURER 
(LII) 

1 year from October let 1984 

A vacancy exists In the 
Faculty of Languages far O 
well-qusllf led lecturer able to 
tench Italian language from 
beohinera* to final degree 
level on the BA/DA Hons 
Modern Languages Coursa 
(CNAAI. Candidates should 
possess native or near- native 
competence In Italian. 

Snlai^ on scale £8.202 - 
£12.335 par annum Inclusive 
of London Allowance (under 
review). 

For further details Bjiplv to : 
The Personnel Officer. 
Polytechnic of Central Lon- 
don, 309 Regent Street. Lon- 
don Win BAL. Closing date: 
7th September 1984. 

PCL Is an Equal Opportuni- 
ties Employer. 1 1 1038) H3 


Preston Polytechnic 

School of Psychology 
Taniporsry (one year) 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Commencing October 1984. 

Applications are Invited for 
the ebnve post to contribute ta 
teaching on Degree/ Prof ea- 
slonal courses. Preference 
will be given to applicants 
with an Interest in Develop- 
mental Psychology. 

Salary Scale (under review) 
LII £7.213 to £1 1.068. 

.application., forms . and 
further details obtainable 
*xim the Personnel Office, 
roe ton Polytechnic, C op- 
eration Street .Pres ton PRl 


■?.1I"fi'.fS 2 ” , S8a P oS1 

g reference AA/13B. 


3 $ os ! no 


data 18Ui August 


Tha Polytechnic le being 
renamed Lancashire 

y»i , p^2i’ om 


Research and Studentships 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Department of 

KfUMB! 

rrom suitably qualified gradu- 
ate engineers with experlenci 
In ship hydrodynamics for e 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATESHIP 


by the" 
Dlre^~. - 




Research Programme 
Newcastle Centre. Thin ro- 
se arch programme le funded 


Engineering Research Council 
and the vacancy le e temporary 
one for one v**r to work on 

the development of analytical 

methods tor the design qr 
5- dimensional wake generat- 
ing bodies Tor the Emerson 
Cavitation Tunnel. 


• £11.615 per annum, eccoro-' 
log to age, qualiricatlone and 
experience. 

Further particulars m o y bb 
Terrace 

Newcastle upon 7 
7RU, with wh 
<3 copies), to 

rensress'shauiS be lodge 
later than 2 let August, l 
HciSW reference tijbsj 

Royal Holloway College 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIP 

Avsllsble.ln or aono-tr ansi- 


p. powwl- 




? - l.i- I - ; I.M ' • Tf 

<4 » k 3-ff.ji rjf are > i m'ii *'». J *■* 


University of Bristol 
H. H. WfllB Physics 
Laboratory 
TWO-YEAR POST- 
DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTSHIP 

Position available from 
October 1 984. runded by the 
Royal Society, to work to con- 
junction with Dr J. A- Wilson 
and co -workers on charge 
density waves, on lntercon- 
npurauon fluctuetlon be- 
haviour In rsre-earth com- 

S unds, or on closely related 
sics within materials 
oriented solid state physics. 

Previous expbrlsnca with 
low temperature measure- 
ments, with electronics sne 
utlng would be per- 


spective DPP 
other areas i 
ss crystallography 
sura or neutron w< 
squally well-suited 

on National scale 


e.g. 

should writs as ;ogn ■■ 

b "flb? D p’hyalca Laboratory. 

till 


" University of Bristol 
Department of Economic 
& Social History 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT . . 

I (cations ere Invited for 
tha ' BSRC-flnanced post of 
Research Assists ntlo work st 
tha. Public Records Office 
don, eumplIJng s 




will be' In the range E63J0r 
£9330 per annum, plus 


London- w« 

1 For •• further! particulars 
plssse write, to Dr. ■ R . Low ~ 
67 Woodland Road. Br 
BBS IUL. Closing date 
August 1984, (I 


The Medical College of 
St, Bartholomew’ a 
Hospital 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
IN MEDICAL 
EDUCATION 

A nnsearch Assistant Is 
required for a period or three 
years tu work on s project 
designed to provide buse-Ilne 
etliiraiional Information and 
data lor the successful me ru- 
in a of the Mcdkal Collagen of 
Et. Bartholomew's and The 
London Hospitals. 

Three mein areas Of re- 
search ere ta be undertaken: 
1) curriculum evaluation. 2i 
the use of problem solvinu as ■ 
teaching method. 3i depart- 
mental case studies. 

Applicants should possess 
an Honours Degree In 
Psychology or Education, or a 
degree In a basic medical 
science with post-graduate 
qualifications or experience 

f ireferebly. but not neceasarl- 
y. In higher education - 

He/she should, have a prac- 
tical Interest In ami experience 
of at least four of the follow- 
ing areas: medical education, 
curriculum development and 
evaluation, research methods 
including Interviewing, 

observation and question- 
naira design, organisational 

analysis, a 

ogy, research in higher educe 
Hon. teaching skills, stnff da 


g skills. 

jst In student 

learning processes would be 
advantageous, aa would a 
facility with the statistical 
analysis of data. 

SaLary Scale: RAID £6.310 
- £7.190. RA 1 A £7,100 - 
£11,613. Plus £1.186 p.a. 
London Allowance. 

Appointment on lower end 
of Scute I A Tor a candidate 
with exceptional qualifica- 
tions or experience. 

If you wish to discuss this 

8 ost please Tel: Mr P. Cull 
1-606 0693. 

Applications Incorporating 
a curriculum vltaa ahould be 
addressed to:- The Secretary. 
St. Bartholomew's Medical 
College. West Smlihfleld. 
London EC1A 7 BE. 

dosing Date: 17th August 
1984- 4 1 10361 HU 


Charing Crosa and 

Westminster Medical 
School 

(University of London) 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

To participate tn the evalua- 
tion of a remote teaching 
system using closed-circuit 
television. Applicants ahould 
have a qualification in educa- 
tion. education psychology or 
a related social science and 


experience In quantitative end 

8 ualltative methods of educa- 
onal evaluation and re- 
search. Some knowledge -of 


search. Some knowledge -of 
medical education le also re- 
quired. 

Salary within Range If of 
University Rcseai-ch and Ana- 
lappus eterf sen leu, £10.710 - 
£14,123 n.a. (under review) 
plus £ 1 , 186 p.a. London Allo- 


Further data He from and 
applications with full curricu- 
lum vitae together with names 
and sddresseii of two referees 
ta The Socretnry, Charing 
Cross and Westminster 
Medical School, The Reynolds 
oulldlng. St. Duns ton's Road, 
London wfi BRP.. within two 
weeks or tho appearance or 
this advertisement. 

(020416) till 


University College 
Cardiff 

Department of Electrical and 
Electronic Engineering 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited tor 
sehc research sesls- 
tantsnlp for research on the 

M agnetizing Currant Kermo 
cs In transformers et anor 
isatlon end during ovorflux 
■ng. Applicants should possess 
a good honours degree in 
Electrical Engineering and 
be allowed to register for 


The post will be tenable for 
two years with initial appoint- 
ment at £6.310 per annum. 
Informal enquiries should be 
made to Dr A. Basok 0222 
4421), Ext. 7008. Duties to 
commence 1st October, 1984. 

Applications (2 copies), 
together with tlie names ana 
addresses of two referees 
ahould be forwarded to the 
Establishment Officer, Uni- 
versity College. P.O. Box 78, 
Cardiff CF1 ■ 1XL. Closing 
date 14th August. 1984. Ref? 
2820.(110435 HI) 

University of 
Cambridge 
King’s College 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS IN 
PHILOSOPHY 

Applications are invited for 


iowshipB Vvju commence on 1 
October 1983. Tne normal 
— ure is four years, ending on 

Men and women graduates 
of any university are' eligible 
provided that they have not 
completed more than about 
five years Of post-graduate 
research by October IB84. 
|Hp*pds range from about 
£6.300 to about £7,900 s year 
:r unmarried Fellow is 
h accommodation 


Applications will need to ba 

W orio by 1 2 October 1B84. 
ri» for further details to tha 




University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

SERC LARGE SCALE 
TESTING 
PROGRAMME 
INTEGRITY TESTING 
OF PILE 
FOUNDATIONS 

Applications are Invited for 
the pos( of 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

Wllliln the Dapariments of 
Civil and Geotechnical En- 

f lnoerlng- The post Is tenable 
nr three years and com- 
mences as soon ns passible 
after August 1st 1984. 

The aim of thn research is to 
develop experimental and 
analytical techniques for (no 
detection, locution and eva- 
luation at defects within full- 
aljte cast In-sltu concrete piles 
uslna steady state vibration 
tasting and dynamic analysis 
under tlie direction Of Dr. 
D.M. Lllley and Mr W.M . 
Kilkenny. 

Candidates should possess 
a goad Honours d agree prefer- 
ably in civil cnameorlng or 
related discipline. Relevant 
site experience and a facility 
with computers would be an 
advantage. 

Starting salary will be up to 

£7.630 per annum on ths 

Range l A scale (£7,190 - 
£11,619) according to age. 
qualifications and experience. 

Applications with curricu- 
lum vitae and the names and 
addresses of three referees 
should be sent us soon as 

( tosBlble to the Senior Assls- 
ent Registrar, Establish- 
ments, F.P. , 6 Kensington 
Terraco. Tho University. 
Nowcast lo upon Tyne NE1 
7RU rrom whom further de- 
tails inay be obtained, ('loose 
quote reference THES. 
(020413) 1111 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department of Mechanical En- 
gineer (ng 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
BIO ENGINEERING - 
BIO-TRIBIOLOGY 

Applications are Invited for 
a post of Research Fellow In 
the Dio-Englnearlng Labora- 
tory In the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering. The 
successful applicant will work 
on a new and major SERC 
supported study of the tribo- 
logical , creep nnd btocomnall- 
blllty che met eristics of cur- 
rent and projected prosthetic 
materials and total Joint re- 
placements. This La a col- 
laborative project with The 
University of Liverpool, 
where tne blacompntlbility 
studies will be pursued. The 

F iost Is available Immediately, 
or a fixed period of up to 
three years. 

Applicant! should hold a 
good honours degree In 
mechanical engineering, mate- 
rials science or physics, 
together with a Pn.p. on sn 
appropriate topic. Some ex- 


rials science or physics, 
together with a Ph.D. on sn 
appropriate topic. Some ex- 

{ lerlence of tribology, partlcu- 
srly wear, or creep would be 
helpful, a unique range of 


wear testing machinoa, knee 
and lilp Joint simulators Is 
available In a wall serviced 
laboratory. 

Salary on the IA Range for 
R a search and Analogous Start 
(£7,190 - £11.613) (under 
review) according to ago, 
qualifications and oxporlanco. 

Informal enquiries may be 
made through Professor D, 

8 awsan (Tel: 0932 431 731 ,x 
it. 254/308). 

Application forms and 
further particulars may bo 
obtained from The Registrar, 
The University, Leeds L82 
9 JT, quoting reference num- 
ber 69/27/ITO. Closing data 
for applications 31 August 
1884.(110491 


Imperial College 
University of London 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applications ere Invited for 
the above Brit lah Qo« Cor- 
poratlon/SERC co-funded 
position. The project involves 
on investigation of buoyant 
gaseous hydrocarbon flames 
with the objective of develop- 
ing a mathematical model for 
predicting the length, shape 
anti thermal radiation emitted^ 
from turbulent flames. 

Candidates should hold a 
Ph.D. and have experience in 
computational fluid mechanics 
end combustion. The position 
Is tenable Tor throe years and 
eatery will be on the research 
assistant 1A Scale, £8,276 - 
£12,801, including London 
Allowance, 

Piles tfona Including a 
curriculum vitae and the 
names of two referees to: Dr 
Jones. Department of 
esi Engineering and 
cal Technology, fmne- 
lal College, London SWT 


University College 
London 

Faculty of Laws 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITY LAW 

One keer from October 
1984. Salary (n range £6.310 • 
£7,630 (under review) plus 
£1.186 London Allowance. 

Further Information maybe 

obtained from 

Secretary, Facia 
University Call=„ D 
4-8 Endslelgh Dardens, 

■pnsssNnfim^ 
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Research and Studentships 
continued 


Miscellaneous 


Overseas 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Depurlmone of Systninn 

ALVEY LARGE 
DEMONSTRATOR 
PROGRAMME 
THED.H.S.S. 
DEMONSTRATOR 
TWO RESEARCHERS 
INTO IKBS FOR 
DECISION SUPPORT 

. Aa part of the Alvery/BERC 
funded contract to a consor- 
tium oF the Uni varsities of 
Lancaster *nd Surrey, ICL, 
Loplca and 

IflB O.H.S .a. 

The appointed researchers 
" 5 , I y work on the development 
of IKBS to support lea la la t ion 
baaed aasesament for benefits 
and modelling aids For policy 
decision taking. 

Applicants should have a 
background in Expert Sys- 
tems, Operations Research or 
Decision Support Software 
development. Both appoint- 
ments will be for three years 
find will be made on Research 
Scale IA. 

Salaries will be up to 

£8.330 and £9, B7S respective- 
ly. according to age, oualiri ca- 
tions and experience. 


ly, according to age, ouallfjca- 
tlona anti exparlanca, 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from tha Eatabliah- 
ment Office (quoting refer- 
anca Li&h/bi University 
House. Bailrfgg, Lancoatar 
LAI 44 vy. where applications 
(five copies) with rufl curricu- 
lum vitas, should ba sent to 
arrive not latar than 21 Au- 
Bust 1984. <0204241 Hll 


City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic 

Faculty of Engineering and 
„ Science 

Department of Mechanical A 
Production Engineering 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Required for 14 montni to 

P V |§]«c ? on’tho ‘a ppflca tlon of 
nlc simulation to short- 
planning and control in 


large company. 

Applicants should have a 
good first degree In Engineer- 
Computing. Operational 

Slat hematics. ‘Knaear^TO 


! 'rtfA 


: : .''l.'Yi.i '/ 


Matfiqinat lea . 

8S i n n d MSU 0 g a r? Br,OnCB W,1 ‘ 

For informal discussions 

iwiterf "" 

Balaryi CB.0B1 p.a, 


"nu o nonce ■ 

e r soS“S r £ SB "* ¥ 3-“- 

reraonnol Officer, city of 

SW=fe s, ,.\<\{:,Tili, 8 f : g¥| 


^Administration 


| nin LOUGHBOROUGH 
: Hi DNIBERStTY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
| Administrative 
Assistant 

Application! we invited from grads- 
. mci or oqutvalenily oufllfled penant 
for the pail of Aamfnlnraiivc Auit- 
uih In the Depart men l of Hum in 
ScIcqcci. The appointment is far 
Alee yean la thi Grin iniuncc. The 
• - varied nod Interesting duties relate to 
”S> the admin juration of all aspects of 
. teaching and research In dm muld- 
AtdpUitary department. Experience 
■ of admlnutratiye work, ini 1 1 stive, 
^unwracy and tepott . writing skills, 
would be advaiUageoiMi. ,. 

• ^irir within .male ri,3lO-XU t M5 
: (aader review). .The' hdilal appoint- 

t meal iMtt be la the towwnslfof tbs 
i scale. Postcard requests' for further 
. detail! and Bp)^^cation■ form lo Paul 
Johnson, Esiabbhment Officer, ref. 
84135 HU , 

~ . Loughborough ' LehxsieriUte 
■*' ■ ' <187te) 

The Association of • 
La Corporate Treasurers 
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University of 
Edinburgh 

Dopurtmoiit or Computer Sci- 
ence 

TWO RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Applicants aro invited for 
two throe-year SERC research 
fellowships (aubjsrt to con- 
fir mat ion), tenable from 1 
October 1984, on salary Scale 
IA (£7.1 90 - £11,619) or II 
(£10.710 - £14, 1231 dnpond- 
Inn on age and experlancg. 

The work Involves Im- 
plementing, documenting end 
promulgating the functional 


programming language ML. 
which In becoming widely 
used. The researchers will 


alao take part In aemantlc 
description end further do- 
velo pm on t Df tha language, 
and will Join a vigorous com- 
munity working to bring 
■amende rigour to bear upon 
language design and program- 
ming practice. Candidates 
must have considerable ex- 

J ierluncn both In semantics and 
n Implnmentatlon. 

Those In (frosted ere invited 
to contact Robin Milner, 
Computer Science Dept., 
Edinburgh University , The 
King's Buildings. Mayfield 
Hoad. Edinburgh EH 9 &JZ. 
phone (031) Afi7 1081, Ext. 
9793. before 31 August I&B4. 

Ploaso quota reference No. 
9194. (020429 1 till 


Fellowships 


The University of 
Sheffield 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW 

In the 

Department of Oeography 
. . Application* era Invited far 

*.Tr 

June 1989, to undertake tuto- 
rial, practical, field and other 
teaching duties. 

,.«sr» ,n tho r “"H« £6.aiQ - 

£7.630 ■ year on Range IB Tor 
Research and Analogous staff . 


Research and Analogous staff , 
Exported aa o of candidates up 
to about 2 7 year* . The uppolti- 


tee must be able In take up the 
post on 1 October I BH4. 

a part leu I a re from tho nsn- 
J,w p «"«* Secretary (Htnf- 

sjo flTN to whom no 

kL°Sk1?2?-5 s c 9'?'«*). induct 
ing tha names nf two referee*, 
shall 


•M* Applicants should aak 
“if referees to send refer- 

,rimo t? r taffr- fa 


Colleges and 
Departments 
of Art 


Surrey County Council 
West Surrey College of 
Art and Design 

TEMPORARY. 
LECTURESHIP, 
GRADE II, DESIGN 
. STUDIES 

Applications are invlt 
£S.?*5. u * tRb i y ' , * UB,,n *‘ 1 0«Xln- 

T&ifiSM 

- ““■■“ B WDn Course. Ex perl- 

^igpfarMai 

«sWiS«T7j. 0 8SS u a?ijs 


1» 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 
OPEN TECH UNIT 

Rochdale Borough Council has recently made a successful 
hid to Manpower Services Commission for large-scale 
funding for a major innovatory project based on the new 
Stale Mill Education and Training Centre. The aim of the 
Open Tech Unit will be lo develop open learning material for 
use by local Industry and training and education agents. 

A manager for the Open Tech Unit has recently been 

S olnted. The Council 19 now seeking further appointments 
te posts of: 

TRAINING DESIGNERS 

(Ttoo Posts) - Salary £12054 - £13443 

COUNSELLOR 

Salary £10853 -£12552 

OPEN LEARNING TUTORS 

(Two Poets) - Salary £10683 - £12552 

Application forma and further details are available on 
receipt of a foolscap stamped addressed envelope from 
the Chief Education Officer (Staffing Section), Education 
Department. P0 Box 70, Municipal Offices. Smith Street, 
Rochdale 0L16 1YD. Applications should be returned to 
that address by Friday 24th AuguBt 1084. Applicants 
should make It clear when returning their application 
forme which of the poets are the subject ofthelr 
application 


Colleges of Further Education 


Lothian Regional Council 

NAPIER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
LECTURER A IN APPLIED PHY8IC8 
Salary on Scale: £B688-£12,777 (bar)-£1 3,710 

raqukoo In tho Dapsrtmwti of Physic* lo Much an Higher Diploma and CNAA 
degree course*. 

Expwtwna In Industry or In soma Raid ol hutnimonhUlon wil be an advantage. 

B ^bg^eotedttua ms successful candidate wll|otooneof toe research groups 

Applicants should possess an honours degree or equivalent professional 
qualflcaOons. 

LECTURER A IN SYSTEMS ANALYSIB/MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION SY8TEM8 
Salary on Scale: E8.68B-E1 2,777 (Bar) - £13,71 6 

required In Ihs Department Ol Managomanl lo laKo responsibility for the leaching 
dogmoftrS'diSomH * raa 011 0 wWo ,fln 9° °* courses si postgraduate. 

Applatnu should possess s dogioa or equivalant qualDcallon and hsva 
expanancs to lha dwolopmeoiondlmpternsnlationol compulor-buod Informal Ion 
systems. Teaching experience Is not essential but could bo an ndvantego. 

LECTURER A IN SPANISH AND FRENCH 
Salary on Soalo: E8.688-E1 2,777 (Bar) - £1 3,71 8 

In 

Spanish and Higlm National 




"I*" 1 " w™' oyuinon nna rronen. 

ftitisa to oommsnoa. January 1965, or earlier If posaftito. 

rftSllSUSSi Pfrtkwkira (ram: The AdmimulraUvo Officer 

LECTURER B IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Salary on Soale: E7.98B-E1 0,881 

^germSrosI^ «SS^ h> ” ,0n m a of; flCfi, QCE, 8C0TEC 

BEHttar mnssrsaea Rena 

- _ ' ■ (16707} 


Watford College 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
ELECTRONIC A 
COMPUTER 
' ENGINEERING 


u i. “ snan aa pcssl- 
v--- — ppilcetlon# are Invited 

g5 MB^ jfia.Tiafe 

n.!* tssclllni .exesrlmca to 
SSf.l, ro eponalblilty /or the 
ft»Y2l 0, l. mBnt of nBW end eir 

JjJHFJ, oourse* in Electronic 
and Computer Enainaerlng, 


uKRoS 

removal expqnsaa . : 1 
„ Fur thar detail" and eppllea 

i§Sa<?).( , i ! »oW ord 


Colleges and 
Institutes of 
Higher Educ 


HUMBERSIDE COUEQE^ 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Faculty of Builnesa 

FulMlirw temporary posts 
. (lyewInKlally} 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT/ 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
QUANTITATIVE METHODS 



Tasohln g vyft hs required on a range 

SWsSbSssr^" 11 




HUMBERSIDE 

i;c«ucation 


DARLING DOWNS INSTITUTE ~ 
OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 
TOOWOOMBA, QUEENSUND. AUSTRALIA 

School of Arts 

Principal Lecturer II - 
Communications 

(Ref. No. 90/163) 

The School of ArtB has developed a three-year MbIh h 
Communication Studies leading to the Bachelor J 15 
degree. The Major focuses on contemporary communlcaUw 
theory and practice, with a specified emphasis uponvSZ 
and spoken language, and aamlotlca. The Mator has bZ 
introduced under the general direction of Dr pZ 
Muhlhausler, who is now returning to the University of Oxford 

The successful applicant for the position of Princfud 
Lecturer will hove responsibility for overseeing the continued 
implementation of this challenging and Innovative courts Da 
appointee will in particular demonstrate a high level ol 
achievement in academic planning, course management and 
llalBon with employers and other outside groups. In addition 
he /she will be expected to bring ausbtantial academic Interests 
in an area such as linguistics, sociology of communications, 
communications theory, semiotics, media, or tha sociology ol 
popular culture. Other disciplines taught within 
Communications area Include literature, histoiy, geography 
journalism end media. The Principal Lecturer may alio be 
offered the position of Head of the Communkaiiont 
Programme. 

Salary 4A42.2B2 per annum. 

Applications, Including names and addrassas of two 
professional referees, should be forwarded by Friday, 17th 
August, 1884, to: 

Office of the Agent-General for Queensland, 382 and 393 
Strand, London WC2R0LZ. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 



Department of 
Commercial Law 


Two Senior 
Lectureships/ Lectureships 

: i, 'I 

Applications are Invited lor the abova posts for oppolnlment on of as 
soon os possible olfor 1 January 10B5. 

Appoimmeni. according lo qualifications and oxporlsncs wjilbenwk 
on Ihe salary scolo: Senior Loclurof: R18 557 x 936-24 W&Udwr 
R12 657 x 780-10 557 x 838-22 173 per annum plus a peMbnow 
allowance of 12 % of lha basic salary, wHh an annual bonus of Many 
one month's salary and altraollvs staff bandits. Increases In u»« 

M lories ore expected during IBM. 

, Applicants should submit a full curriculum vUae and Ihs nomKOri j 
L addrossos or Ihroe rsleross no) loier lhan 30 Seplsmbsr 19841 w w I 
1 Roglsirar, (Attention; Appoinimenis Office). DettartmanlE/S/ft | 
a Unlvorslly of Capo Town, Prhalo Baa Rondeb03ch,7H». a 
^ South Africa. Further Information moy be obtained from ws M 
SBL Regtatror or Tho Sscrotorv. SA UnWMsIllBS Ofllce, m 
wPk Chichester House, 278 High Holborn, 

London W01V7HE. Jg 

Tho Unlversiry's polloy Is nol lo dlscflmliwle /w 
on lha grounds ot sbx, race or reHglon. Jm 
Further Intormoffon on lha jSFSr 

Implementation of ihta policy 
Is obtainable on 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Senior Lecturer/ 
Lecturer In 
Economic History 

/^Ncalkms are hwlted for tho above post vacant from I 

Candidates should t» able to leach and develop, a ’ 
courses bid special Interest In tho modem sconomie wsw 
and/or North Afflsdca wlfl be an advantage 



luMbanw* 1 

)4LLSChW. 

a 
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Overseas continued 


RHODES UNIVERSITY 
Grahamstown, South Africa 

AppffcatlonB are invited from suitably qualified candidates. Irrespective of race, colour or creed, 
for the following posts: 

pnfespr In the Department of Education (from i January 19&5) 

•Sarior Lecturar/Lflcturer In Accounting at the Uidvarsity's East London Division 


Senior Lecturar/Locturer In the Department of Classics (from i January 1889 
Senior Lecturer/Lecturar in Fisheries Science in the Department of Ichthalogy and 
Fisheries Science (from BB early B data ss possible) 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer in tha Department of Mathematics (Pure and Applied) 

(frtnl January 1B85) 

Senior LBCtver/Leclurer In Sociology or Industrial Sociology (tram 1 January isftsi 
Lntiver/Junlor Lecturer in Urban Geography (from 1 January 1B8S) 

Leetinr/Jimkir Lecturer in the Department of Joumafism and Madia Studies 

(tom IJaninry 1B6E) 

Lectner/Junlor Lectvor In Mathematical Statistics Ifram I January 1B8S) 

Lecturer/ Junior Lecturer In Sociology or Industrial Sociology I from i January 1885) 

Junior Lecturer hr the Department of Political Studies (from i September 1985 or moon as poasiue 
therMftei) 

The eatery scales are: 

Profeaaor: R231 09 - 30256 par annum 

Senior Loctuer: R1 8657 - 24045 per annum 

Lecturer: R12657 - 22173 per annum 

Junior Lecturer: R9075 - 14217 per annum 

In addition to the above salaries, an allowance of approximately 12% is payable. (Note: 
£1 a approximately R1 .981 . 

The Initial salary in each caaa will bB determined according to qualifications and experience. 
Fringe benefits Include generous leave privileges, financial assistance towards the University 
education of children at Rhodes University and a service bonus of nearly one months salary. 
Subject to regulations - the successful applicants will become members of the University's 
Pension and Medical Aid Schemes and qualify for a housing subsidy subject to regulations. 

'T/m successful applicant for the post of Senior Lecturer in Accounting, provided his/her 
quattflcatlons and practical experience are acceptable to the Public Accountants 1 and Auditors' 
Board, may qualify for a subvention of salary. 

Application forms and further particulars may ba obtained from either tha South African 
Universities Officer, Chichester House, 278 High Holborn, London WC1V 7HE or The 
Director of Personnel, Rhodes University, Grahamstown, 8140 South Africa. One copy of 
the application Bhould be returned to the South African Universities Officer and one copy 
forwarded direct to the Director of Personnel by not leter than 16th September 1984 In 
respeot of all peats except for Senior Lectured Lecturer In Fisheries Solence where tha 
closing date Is 17 August 1984. 


NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 

Department of Building and Estate Management 

Applications are invited for teaching appointments ranging from 
Lectureships to Associate Professorships from candidates with 
suitable academic and professional qualllllcatlons. 

Candidates should have a minimum of three VBar9 relevant 
working experience after graduation and some lull-lime teaching 
experience In the following area: 

A. Buldling Technology; Building and Project Management; 
Maintenance Management; 

B. Land Economics with special reference to Real Estate 
Finance, or Development Economics, or Econometrics and 
Statistics. Managemenf Accounting; Law pertaining to Land 
and Buildings; Valuation ot Land and Buildings; Town 
Planning. 

Gross annual emoluments range as follows: 

Lecturer 8830,660- 83,570 

Senior Leclurer S$57,590-101,930 

Associate Professor SS69.300-1 23,000 

(STGE1 - S$2.82 approximately) 

The commencing salary will depend on the candidate's 
qualifications, experience and the level of appointment offered. 
Leave and medical benefits are provided. Under the University's 
Academic Staff Provident Fund Scheme, the start member and 
the University are each required to contribute at tha present rate 
of 25% ol his salary, the staff member’s conlrubutlon being 
subject to a maximum of S$ 1 ,250 a month. The sum standing to 
the staff member's credit In the Fund is tax-free and may be 
withdrawn whan the staff member leaves Slngapore/Malaysla 
permanently. 

Other benefits Include: a seLUing-ln allowance ot S$1 ,000 (single 
or S$2,000 (married), subsidized housing at nominal rentals 
ranging from SSI 20 to S$216 p.m., education allowance In 
respect ol children's education subject to a maximum of 
SS12.000 pa, passage assistance ana baggage allowance for 
the transportation of personal effects to Singapore. Staff 
members may undertake consultation work, subject to the 
approval ot the University, and retain consultation fees up to a 
maximum of 60% of gross annual emoluments In any one year. 
TTie Director, NUS Overseas Office 

Personnel Department, c/0 Singapore High Commission 
Natbnal University In Condon, 

of Singapore. 5 chesham Street. 

Kent Rldfle, London SW1. U.K. 

Singapore 051 1 To); (ot) 235 4562 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA 
Applications are Invited Rom ault- 
flbfy qualified persons regardless 
ot sex, religion, race, colour or 
national origin for appointment to 
the posts oi 

D58/84 

SENIOR LECTURER OR 


D 59/84 

SENIOR LECTURER OR 



PIANO 


Theeo posts are available from the 
1st of January 1985 or soon as 
possible thereafter. 

SaTaries In the range: 

Senior Lecturer 

R1 8,643 - H28.930 per annum 

Lecturer: 

R14.175 - H24.833 per annum 
Junior, Lecturer 
RIO, 184 - R 15,923 per annum 
The commencing salary notch will 
be dependent an the qualificatlona 
and/or experience of the success- 
ful applicant, in addition, a service 
bonus of 93% ol one month's 
salary Is payable annually. 
Application forms, further particu- 
lars of the post and information on 
pension, medical aid, group Insur- 
ance, staff bursary, housing loan 
and subsidy schemas, long leave 
conditions and travelling expenses 
on first appointment are obtainable 
from me Secretary. South African 
Universities Office, Chichester 
House, 278 High Holborn, London 
WC1V 7HE or the Registrar, 


University of Natal, King Gaorge V 
Avenue, Durban, 4001. with whom 
applications, on the prescribed 
farm, must be lodged nol later than 
7lh September, 1984 quoting the. 
above references. Iienei 


Tne Ohio State 
University 

POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN 

metallurgy/eijsc- 

TRON MICROSCOPY 

inrtmonl of Mntnl- 
ngtnaerina hna an 
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THE TIMES 
SUPPLEMENTS’ 
REPRINT SERVICE 

BUSINESS & TECHNICIAN 
EDUCATION 

An 8 Daee feature containing contributions from Mr H.N. Raine, Chairman of the Business and Technician 
Education Council, Sir Robert Telford, Chairman of Marconi, and Dr George Trolley, Head of Quality at the 
Manpower Services ComAission, To name but a few. First published in THES in March 1984. Price 80p. 

THES PEER REVIEW (1) 

A 6 nave survey that discovers how academics in seven disciplines (Civil engineering, Histoiy, Economics, 
Physics Politics, Chemistry and Architecture) regard the standing of their subjects. Compiled from reports m 

the THES in December 1982 and August 1983. Price 50p. 

THES PEER REVIEW (ii) 

A 2 page survey covering Business Management, Biology, and English. First published in THES in June 1984. 
Price 80p. 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY (i) 

A 4 naee reiiort including articles on digital drawing-boards, geojgraphicd data sifting, computer networking 
Ld Sput P er ba“ed&g. First published in THES in March 1984. Price 25p. 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY (ii) 

, „ a rpnnrt including articles on Artificial Intelligence, the imagifiitive use of videodiscs, remote sensing, 

tee A^y SSSSSK3 engineering. Ifeit published in the THES in June 1984: Price 80p 

MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 

a, a rpnnrt discussing the state of management education. Also includes 2 pages of management book 

review?Fh^t pnWished in THES in April 1984. Price 80p. 

Please make cheques payable to Times Newspapers Ltd and send with you order to: 

Linda Bartlett'; The Times Supplement’s, Priory House, St Johp’s Lane, Londori fiXIM 4BX. 














